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ADA-Matrix of 
“Third Force’ 


By Jonathan Stout 


HILADELPHIA, Pa.—The people in whose 

name Henry Wallace has been claiming to 

speak—the mass movement of progressives 
and independents and the organized labor move- 
ment of the nation—met here in Philadelphia 
this week and utterly rejected Henry Wallace 
and all he stands for. 

The first national convention of the Americans 
for Democratic Action issued’a declaration of 
political policy which “unreservedly condemns 
the third party candidacy of Henry A. Wallace. 
To those who may be attracted to Wallace be- 
cause of his earlier reputation and because 
they think of his candidacy as a protest against 

Preaction, ADA must present, the declaration 
Stated, “the true character of this third party 
effort and its consequences for the cause of 
liberalism: 

“1. The proposed party is committed to the 
defeat of the Marshall Plan. 

“2. It is an established fact that it owes its 
origin and principal organizational support to 
the Communist Party of America, whose secre- 
tary, William Z. Foster, sounded the call for 
its formation with the purpose of defeating the 
Marshall Plan. 

“3. The policy of its spokesmen in consulting 
the Soviet Union on any and every issue would 
betray our wartime pledges to the democratic 
forces of Europe and Asia. As always with 
appeasement, this policy invites ultimate dis- 
aster and an acute threat of war. 

“4. The organizers of the Wallace movement, 
while proclaiming devotion to civil rights at 
home, have been the first to condone judicial 
lynching, slave labor, and the police state 
abroad. 

“5. The introduction of third party candidates 
in Congresisonal races can serve only to elect 
an isolationist and reactionary Congress. Thus, 
the alleged ‘party of protest’ would silence the 
voice of protest; the so-called ‘progressive party’ 
would wilfully set the nation on the road to 
reaction. 


“In view of these grave consequences to the 
country and the world, this convention appeals 
. to liberals to reject the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace, recognizing that any success his 
movement may have will inevitably produce 
the worst reaction at home and the success of 
totalitarianism abroad.” 

These might have been only words except 
for three noteworthy facts about the ADA 
convention. The first—its vitality—was self- 
evident. Not only was the jam-packed conven- 
tion hall full of the outstanding liberal leaders 
of the nation and the most vigorous progressive 
Mass organizations of the country, but it was 


a healthy, brawling, outspoken grass-roots 
gathering. 











The second noteworthy fact was the ponder- 
able strength of the labor representation at the 
convention. 

The speech that packed the biggest punch 
was delivered by President William Green of 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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The Rape of Czechoslovakia 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


HE abhorrent spectacle of rape is evolving 

before our eyes. With her clothes torn, her 

body lacerated and bleeding, Czechoslovak- 
ia’s resistance is fast failing. And the peoples 
of the world, like a bunch of demoralized sol- 
diers, stand aside and watch the crime—with 
horrified interest but no action. 


“Dictatorship is not the only road to socialism. 
Czechoslovakia alone is in a position to show 
the world how collectivist economy and individ- 
ual liberty can be combined. Eastern and West- 
ern ideals can find a common meeting ground.” 
Klement Gottwald, the “Lenin of Prague,” the 
engineer of the present November Revolution 
in caricature, was the man who uttered these 
reassuring words about a year ago. Violate 
democracy? Never, never would his movement 
do that! “We believe in democracy. We prac- 
tice democracy. We do not for a moment pro- 
pose to deviate from such a course. We shall 
fight any one who may be seeking to subvert 
our democracy. There is not a word of truth 
in the assertion that the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia cannot operate with other par- 
ties and that sooner or later it must strive for 
dictatorship.” 

Well-meaning but unintelligent observers 
went from this country to Prague and sent home 
glowing reports. Political freedom was at its 
best, they discovered; ironically they would add, 
“In all our travels across Czechoslovakia we 
have looked for the iron curtain but have not 
been able to find it anywhere.” Unlike most of 
these superficial observers, three correspondents 
of The New Leader from Prague asked this pa- 
per never to reveal their names in print so as 
not to endanger their friends and families in 
the future. “In the future” meant—when the 
shortlived tragicomedy of democracy under 
Communist leadership came to an end. 

That end is now. 


I; took almost three years until the moment 
arrived for the transformation of Czecho- 
slovakia into a terroristic “People’s Republic.” 
The interval was needed to train the necessary 
personnel to run the country in accordance with 
the precepts and instructions of the Soviet rul- 
ers. Since the end of the war the administrative 
machinery of Czechoslovakia has been rum 
chiefly by the non-Communist republicans loyal 
to Eduard Benes, pledged to Czech independ- 
ence, and devoted to democratic principles con- 
tained in the Constitution and the laws of that 
country which during the inter-war period was 
one of Europe’s “model democracies.” Czecho- 
slovakia had a profound tradition of political 
freedom; the nationalities problem seemed to 
have been solved satisfactorily in her foreign 
relations Prague cooperated with France and 
looked sympathetically to the United States, 
whose President, Woodrow Wilson, had been 
the first to make the creation of a free Czecho- 
slovak state a war aim in 1917 and whose mem- 
ory is honored in innumerable monuments and 
street names throughout Czechoslovakia. 

These have been the traditions of an intelli- 
gent, industrious, and honest people, of the men 
who have governed Czechoslovakia down to our 
days. Only the positions at the top have since 
the Liberation been occupied by the “new men” 
—mostly Communists. But for a Communist 
dictatorship the bearers of these liberal Western 
traditions were entirely out of place. 

To prepare for a change, thousands of Czech 
Communists were quietly and inconspicuously 
dispatched to Russia for training in 1945 and 
1946. They attended military schools, party 
courses, academies, and various similar institu- 
tions. They graduated from these schools and 
returned to Prague ready to replace the repub- 
lican and democratic officials. They themselves 
personify the new political and ideological ties 
firmly connecting the new Communist Czecho- 
slovakia with the Soviet chariot. It was no acci- 

(Continued on Page Two) 





he Home Front, 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Art of the Possible 


there in Philadelphia with the 
600 delegates attending the first 
convention of the Americans for Demo- 


GS rere in is happening. As I sat 


cratic Action, my faith in the possi- 
bility of a good future kept growing. 
In mere numbers, this ADA contingent 
is not Chairman Wilson 
Wyatt, and head of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Leon Hendersen, did not boast 
of the size of the 
army which they 
have mustered in 


powerful 


a year’s time. The 
600 delegates rep- 
resented 192 local 
chapters with 
something over 
25.000 individual 
hardly 
enough people to 


members 





elect a Congress- 


Bohn man 
To be sure, the 
delegat represented more than the 


ADA membership. There were among 
them Mayors, Congressmen, heads of 
national and international trade unions, 
leaders of important social movements. 


In the panel discussions which led up 


to the policy tatement, labor men 
checked up their ideas alongside those 
of politician economist lawyers, 
college professor farm and corpora- 
tion leader What resulted from the 
frank checking up and shaking down 
was a rather straight expression of 
American progressive opinion 


I have no illusions about the imme- 
dial political result of all of this. 





The labor men and all of the forward- 
looking contingents in the ADA may 
fail of their immediate purpose. It is 
their object to help elect a liberal 
President and to put behind him a 
progressive Congress. That may not 
happen. We may be approaching an- 
other Republican ice-age with a man 
named Taft enacting the role of Hoover. 

But if that sheuld happen, I shall 
still believe that the 600 delegates to 
the ADA convention represented the 
people who will make America’s future. 
My faith in them is, I think, based 
on their combination of good sense 
with idealism. Almost anyone can write 
a world-saving program in a few 
minutes. But these men and women 
never lose sight of the possible. They 
have the same sort of mixture of 
imagination and practicality which has 
made history during the best periods 
of our past 


- - o 


CHARACTERISTIC of all of the dis- 
cussions was the lack of hate. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Leon Henderson have 
been slandered and traduced by the 
reactionaries 


yet they 


of both political parties— 
retain their calm good humor 
Walter Reuther 
and William Green have been shame- 


in discussing them. 
fully maligned by the Communists. 
But their discussions of Russia and of 
Communism are marked by cool good 
sense 

This sort of level-headedness results 
positive. In 
thinking about our own country, the 


from emphasizing _ the 


REWESS fee ek 


delegates had in mind a future land 
prosperous and free, in which all will 
participate in the prosperity and the 
freedom. They know that no particular 
doctrine, no set of slogans, can create 
wealth or guarantee freedom. A better 
life can result only from greater in- 
telligence and continuing cooperative 
activity in many areas. Everybody and 
everything that gets in the way of such 
activity is our enemy and must be 
opposed. But a good life is not to be 
achieved by overcoming any enemy. 
It must be built out of the materials 
at hand by people who have the brains 
and the patience to build it. Men and 
women who are building have little 
time for hate. 


The preamble of the foreign policy 
statement contains this senience: “Our 
policy ... is not directed against the 
Soviet Union or any other nation, but 
toward the support of freedom under 
law.” That represents the temper and 
way of thinking. There was no kidding 
or hushing up or smoothing over of 
obstacles. There was clear recognition 
of what Russia is doing in Europe and 
Asia. The record of sabotage in the 
United Nations was laid bare. But the 
stress was on the Marshall Plan, a 
union of European nations. a world 
government with power to enforce de- 
cisions. 

In domestic affairs the emphasis was 
on equality of opportunity for groups 
and individuals. The delegates were in 
a mood to back up President Truman’s 
call for immediate improvements. Some 
one remarked that our Southern poll- 
tax laws furnish no defense for Russian 
concentration camps—and, on the other 
hand, Russian concentration camps sub- 
tract nothing from the injustice of our 
anti-Negro laws and practices. There 
was evidence of great impatience with 
all of our talk of equality in the midst 
of inequality. 
“that stands before the world as an 


“A country,” it was said, 
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example of democracy, cannot indul ce 
in cynical subversion at home of the 
principles it professes abroad.” 


In the fields of housing, health, price< : i 


control, education, taxation and labor 

relations, practical proposals were made 

looking toward equality of opportunity, 
* 7 * 


Ir is obvious from what happened in 
the Bronx that Henry A. Wallace is 
more dangerous than many of us 
thought. In view of this threat, the 
building up of ADA influence gains 
added importance. President Truman 
was described as the consistent cham- 
pion of constructive policies. But there 
was evident a lack of faith in his 
popular appeal. He lacks all flair for 
salesmanship, all readiness with the 
glib slogan. What we need is a pro- 
gressive movement that is not de- 
pendent on the gifts of any leader. It 
must furnish leadership in every city 
and region. It must be able to bring 
to the support of its favored candidates 
the verve that springs from champion- 
ship of a great national cause. In this 
campaign, one function of the ADA 
will be to display Henry Wallace's 
lack of sense and logic to the American 
public, to draw to support of the 
Marshall Plan the thousands who might 
be attracted by his mystic and misty 
appeal. For this service alone the ADA 
is am important addition to our pub- 
lic life. 

But in the turmoil of our national 
and international life, a close-knit and 
clear-headed army of progressives will 
have a far more important function, 
Those who champion constructive poli- 





cies are divided between the two par- 
ties. Things cannot go on this wav 
forever. Some day there must be a 
breaking away, a new lining up. In 
the meantime, the ADA can be built 
up to the point where it can furnish 
the Great Headquarters for liberal 
thinking. 








The Rape of 


(Continued from Page One) 


dent that the issue from which the pres- 
ent crisis erupted was the replacement 
of a dozen police officers by a new 
set of men. Communist Czechoslovakia 
can only be a Seviet-Russian Czecho- 
slovakia Nor is it coincidence that 
a group of high Soviet officials arrived 
in Prague last week to pull wires and 
help engineer the upheaval 


U nrrep STATES troops are stationed 


along Czecho western borders; 
Soviet troops stand guard at her eastern 
and southern frontiers In a _ sense 
Czechoslovakia lie between America 
and Russia. She was compelled to 


choose between the two big rivals—and 
she was forced to turn to the East. 

Her national interests demand quite 
a different orientation. After strenuous 
efforts at augmenting her foreign trade, 
according to the plan for 1948, her 
commercial exchange with the Seviet 
Union is to reach 16-18 percent; trade 
with othe: in the Soviet zone 
either. 
The most highly industrialized of all 
European East, 
Czechoslovakia needs to exchange 
finished goods with the countries now 
comprised in the Marshall Plan. In 
her cultural relations, France, Britain, 
and the United States have always oc- 
cupied first places. Now these ties 
must be severed 


countries 


cannot increase considerably 


the nations f the 


When the Marshall Pan was first an- 
nounced, not only Foreign Minister 
Jan Masaryk but even Communist 
Premier Klement Gottwald hastened 
to shout approval and announce Czech- 
oslovakia’s adherence. There was no 
opposition, no word of criticism among 





Czechoslovakia 


Czech public opinion—including the 
Czech Communist Party. Then Gott- 
wald and his associates were sum- 
moned to Moscow, ushered into Stalin’s 
office, and here the Soviet leader gave 
the Czech Premier a tongue-lashing 
in words reserved for use by leaders 
of the Communist International. The 
scared Gottwald managed to mumble 
broke 
down. Free and independent Czech- 


a few confused words—and 


oslovakia had chosen her line of con- 
duct in world affairs. These talks were 
trangely reminiscent o! another con- 
versation, held eight vears earlier in 
the Berlin Reichskanzlei, when another 
Czech Hacha, in 
between fainting spells, accepted Hit- 


tatesman, Premier 


ler's demand for a German _ protect- 
orate over his country. 


But it would be a mistake to com- 
pare Gottwald with Hacha. After all, 
Hacha had sought, however futilely, 
to maintain Czechoslovakia’s indepen- 
dence. Gottwald’s counterpart in 1939 
was another Czech—Konrad Henlein, 
chief of the Nazi forces inside Czech- 
oslovakia, Hitler's puppet end quisling- 
to-be. Now Klement goes the way 7f 
Konrad. After thre years of studied 
and remeditated deceit, after endless 
professions of faith in democratic roads 
to Socialism, after repudiations of dic- 
tatorship for Czechoslovakia, Gottwald 
ends where his colleagues from War- 
saw and Belgrade ended—in delivering 
his country to the ruthless rule of a 
foreign power. 


Now events will take their inevitable 
course. Sensational plots against the 
security of the Czechoslovak nation 
will be unearthed. Criminal ties will 
be found connecting independent 


Czech leaders with the State Depart- 
ment and Wall Street. The Embassies 
of the Western powers will be “ex- 
posed” as subversive agencies. Election 
returns wil be unanimous. The econ- 
omy will flourish—or so the papers 
will say. The regime will be “enthus- 
jastically supported by the masses.” 
Political leaders will be compelled to 
flee their country. Prison gates will 
be thrown wide open to receive the 


new influx of victims. The guillotine 
will be put to work... 

This is the picture we have come to 
know in so many different reprints. 
By now we are acquainted with it in 
all its details. The Czech edition is the 
latest, thus far. What country is next 
in line? 

Stalin’s Empire has won one more 
nation. The world has lost one more 
illusion. 





An Editorial— 


Amnesty For All CO's 


Ws: have applauded Truman's mes- 
sage to Congress recommending meas- 
ures for the expansion and protection 
of our civil rights. The President’s 
recommendations that poll-taxes be 
abolished, that a federal anti-lynching 
law be passed, that a permanent FEPC 
be established, were particularly ad- 
mirable, especially in view of the 
threatened revolt of the bourbon 
Democrats of the South. 

In line with the spirit of Truman’s 
message, we believe that he should 
take a step which should have been 
taken long ago—that a presidential 
pardon be granted to all conscientious 
objectors, not only those who object to 
military service for religious reasons, 
but those who refused to go to war for 
political or moral motives. 

Only a few Jehovah's Witnesses re- 
main in jail of all the conscientious 
objectors. Most of those whose objec- 
tion to war was defined as religious 
have received the President’s pardon, 
which means that their civil rights are 
restored. It remains for Truman to 
restore to full citizenship the others 
who, for whatever motives. providing 
they were sincere, refused to kill their 


fellow-men, even if they were the 
despicable Nazis. The fact is that with 
most CO’s, motives are mixed—politi- 
cal, moral and religious. The distinc- 
tion is unfair. 

The religious objectors as much as 
the politicals refuse firmly “to yield 
their own opinions to that of organized 
society.” The two groups are equally 
sincere, equally ethical. The presiden- 
tial pardon should include all groups. 
That would be a concrete guarantee 
that the civil liberties of unpopular 
minorities will continue to be protected 
in the USA. 

The President’s Christmas amnesty 
was far from complete. His Amnesty 
Board reviewed 15,805 cases, dealing 
with each individually, discarding the 
idea of a blanket amnesty to all con- 
scientious objectors, such as was 
granted after World War | by Presi- 
dent Harding. Ordinary draft-dodgers 
whose motives had nothing to do with 
conscience or principle are not en- 
titled to leniency any more than other 
lawbreakers, but the 6,000 conscien- 
tious objectors are in a differeni cate- 
gory and should be pardoned as a 
group. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
the American Federation of Labor who 
declared: 

‘Iam meeting with you today not as 
an ambassador or pleader from another 
camp, but as a working partner. ... The 
Labor League (for Political Educattion, 
AFL) welcomes ADA to fight together 
against reaction, with confidence and 
without compromise. ... Joined by the 
common interests and drawn by the 
common goals, let us begin our work 
in close cooperation and let us begin 
it without delay.” 

This brought President Green a rous- 
ing standing ovation from the crowded 
convention hall; which was perhaps 
auspicious for the first official appear- 
ance Green has ever made before a 
political convention in the name of 
the AFL. 


7 * = 





A YEAR ago the small beginnings of 
ADA could hardly have hoped to at- 
tract to their first convention official 
recognition from the national offices of 
the AFL and CIO, as this convention 
did. Flanking Green from the national 
AFL office were Frank Fenton, national 
organization director; George L. Googe, 
Southern AFL representative; Boris 
Shishkin, AFL chief economist, and 
Nelson Cruikshank, AFL Director of 
Social Security. 

National representatives of the CIO 
were Allan Haywood, CIO organization 
director and vice-president; John Des- 
pol, regional representative of the Steel 
Workers, representing President Philip 
Murray; Ted Silvey and George Weaver. 

That the national offices of the AFL 
and CIO were officially represented 
had its own powerful significance, in 
addition to the official presence of a 
score or more of international presi- 
dents of AFL and CIO unions, including 
such powerful leaders of labor as David 
Dubinsky, of the International Ladies’ 


ss 


Garment Workers’ Union; Hugo Ernst, 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Union; Arthur Elder, of the American 
American Federation of Teachers; Sal 
Hoffman, of the Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union; George Lynch, of the 
Pattern Makers League; Max Zaritsky, 
of the United Hatters Union; John 
Green ,of the Shipbuilding Workers 
Union; L. S. Buckmaster, of the Rubber 
Workers; Emil Rieve, of the Textile 
Workers Union; Walter Reuther, of the 
Automobile Workers Union; Samuel 
Wolchok, of the Retail and Wholesale 
Clerks Union; Sam Eubanks, of the 
Newspaper Guild, and others. 

The third noteworthy fact was the 
convention’s “declaration of independ 
ence.” It refused to make any endorse- 
ment of presidential candidates in ad- 
vance of their nomination, which, in 
practical terms, of course, meant a 
refusal at this time to give a blank- 
check endorsement to President Tru- 
man. It refused to back Truman’s de- 
mand for universal military training. 
It criticized the Administration’s policy 
on Palestine and the dismissal of Mar- 
riner Eccles and James Landis from 
their posts. It resolved to support 
liberal candidates for Congress without 
regard to party labels. 

This independent attitude had been 
building up for a year among the rank= 
and-file, but it was keynoted at this 
convention by the ringing phrase-mak- 
ing of Walter Reuther, who gave it 
articulation as: 

“We have no choice but to regard 
ADA not as the left-wing or tail of 
any established party, but as_ the 
matrix from which a new movement 
shall arise. Our watchword must not 
be: back to the New Deal, but forward 
from the New Deal.” 

Coming, as Reuther’s speech did, 
after cables of fraternal greetings from 
Léon Blum of the French Socialist 
Party; Morgan Phillips, secretary of 


Nation 


IT AIN’T HAY 
And to drag out another ancient proverb, life’s not all a bed of roses for Agriculture 
Secretary Clinton Anderson, pictured here as he was initiated into the Circus Saints 
& Sinners, New York club. Anderson has had the unhappy job of making public 
the list of grain speculators. He's also had to act, under the GOP “anti-inflation” 
bill, to cut down the amount of grain used by distillers so that more would be 
available for food here and for Europe. 








the British Labor Party, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Socialist Prime Minister of 
India, it must have seemed to some 
that this convention marked the re- 
birth of the strength and spirit of the 
American Socialist movement of the 
time of the First World War—without 
the sectarianism which sapped its 
strength in later years. 

This convention appeared to mark 
the birth on American soil of the 
“Third Force” of which Léon Blum has 

















John Daniel’s recent article “To- 
ward Industrial Democracy” in The 
New Leader has aroused a good deal 
of comment. In coming issues, we 
shall print a number of the state- 
ments we have received regarding 
Mr. Daniel's views. Donald Mont- 
gomery, whose statement follows 
below, is head of the Washington | 
office of the United Aytomobile 
Workers, CIO. 


a 


Y instantaneous answer to the 
M John Daniel’s article is “God 
help the consumer!” 

I have seen all sorts of interpreta- 
tions of Walter Reuther’s demands 
Upon the GM management in 1945. But 
When I see them cited in support of 
labor collaborating as management, 
With management, in management of 
our thriving national monopolies I have 
en everything. It seems almost dan- 
8fous to voice a new idea, so many 
People use it for their special purposes. 

For my part I am not for making la- 
bor a partner of management in any 
tt the primary purposes which cor- 
Porate management is now committed 
What we should aim at, as I see it, 
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Labor-Management 


Partnership 


By Donald Montgomery 


is that the power of corporate manage= 
ment to control the lives and oppor- 
tunities of American workers (plus a 
lot of other Americans) shall cease to 
be a private power, secretly exercised, 
and shall be made a public trust, open- 
ly administered and subject to all the 
public pressure which organized labor, 
and other good citizens, can bring to 
bear upon it. 


Philosophically there is a wide gulf 
between this and the thesis of mutual 
interest and harmony which Daniels is 
promoting. One proceeds upon the no- 
tion that different interests have dif- 
ferent purposes; the other that we are 
all one. One accepts gladly the notion 
that conflicting purposes may conflict 
to a good purpose; the other that only 
harmony is fruitful. One sees labor as 
a vital undiluted force among the many 
that make up a functioning democratic 
commonwealth; the other views labor 
as lacking influence until it has crept 
in bed with the demonstrated power of 
corporate management. 

In particular let me comment on 
these assertions in Daniel’s article: 

@ Item: “Labor may reasonably be 
held to constitute at least half of indus- 
try’s productive power, when weighed 


in the scales with management and 
capital.” (Labor is people—men and 
women. Pray God they shall never be 
weighed in the scales with capitai, or 
even management! Personally I would 
not settle for 95 percent, let alone half.) 

@ Item: “Labor is justified in feeling 
that its rightful level is on a par with 
management as a partner.” (When 
management gets an equal degree of 
humility with respect to labor, let 
them come to the bargaining table with 
clean hands.) 

@ Item: “‘Vhat then is that some- 
thing new and nuclear? Nothing less 
than this: Erase the dividing line, and 
let labor share in management.” (Un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act this would 
make all labor “supervisory,” and what 
would happen to bargaining units?) 

@ Item: “A well-proved way of turn- 
ing antagonists into cooperators is to 
take them int. the same circle with 
you.” (If you can’t lick ’em, jine ’em. 
Id est, take the enemy into camp. Ergo, 
when you can't succeed, succumb.) 

@ Item: “Labor’s representatives in 
the manageria! personnel would be re- 
sponsible to top management.” (And 
how!) 

Washington, D. C. 


spoken. This may have come as a 
disappointment to some of the New 
Dealers, who originally envisioned the 
ADA as the liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party and an instrumentality for 
exerting internal leverage towards re- 
taining control of that party. 

In a more precise sense, of course, 
the ADA is not a Socialist Party. 
But it is liberally sprinkled with So- 
cialist veterans and Social Democratic 
philosophy. 


Special WDL 
Appeal 


@ Aron 5. Gilmartin, Vice-Chairman 
of the Workers Defense League, is 
making a special appeal for funds 
because a number of peonage cases 
have come to light in the South 
which must be handled at once. The 
details are withheld by the League in 
order to protect the lives of the Negroes 
involved. But enough has leaked out so 
that it can be told that the plantations 
guilty of peonage practice are in the 
state of Mississippi and that the condi- 
tions which have been revealed are as 
horrible as any that could be pictured 
by the imagination. 

Negroes asc working on plantations 
against their will. If they try to leave, 
they are pursued, beaten and brought 
back. The WDL reproduce, in its ap- 
peal the following letter which reveals 
the pitiful light of these victims. 

—Miss. 
Dear Daddie, 

I just want to tell you how these 
peoples is whiping the peoples up here. 
S— went up to Mr. K— to move but 
Mr. F— cetch him and kick him and 
cary him acros the river and beat him 
and then brot him back and whip him 
so he in the bed. Just cut gashs in his 
meat an in the skin of him. So papa 
I dont want you to come over here no 
more. This is all from your dauter to 
hex Daddie. J— 






Ottawa. 

~ OR the moment, pretty Barbara 
} Ann Scott has crowded every- 
thing else off the front page and 
filled Canadian hearts with pride. But 
not even an Olympic championship is 
going to eliminate the irritation and 
frustration which the cteadily climbing 
cost of living and the government's 


“gusterit program have produced. 
Inevitabl Canadians look back to 
three ears ago when prices were con- 
trolled he federal price-stabilizing 
policy ‘ one of the most efficient 
in the world. Why was it scrapped so 


rriedly, then? The answer les parily 
in the record—~breaking profits which 
Cunadian corporations have been piling 
up, partly in the failure of the US to 
hold the Ime, As usual, private enter- 


prise found an amenable government 
to place its imerests before those of 
the people With the dollar now worth 
about 65 cent in 192{ purchasing 
power, it no wonder a recent public 
opinion poll showed that 75 percent of 


the population favored a complete 


restoration of price-control measures 
The opening da of Parliament saw 
he Government nder violent attack 
ith the oppe ition partie unanimous 


in demanding effective price action. 
They have been ven « circus instead 
There has been set up a parhamentary 


committer 1 


investigate the present 
inflationary situation. But beyond in- 


vestigation, the commiuttee 1s impotent 
The Tories were not prepared to join 
in a decision which would have left 


the socialist Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation getting the glory, since the 
CCF alone has consistently stood out 
for the retention of controls. The 
Tories are having to whitewash, if they 
can, the fact that they had, if any- 
thing, harried the Government into 
relinquishing controls even faster than 
it might have 


sy talling with w parliamentary 
committee, the Government hopes that 
the inflationary hot potato will cool 
off. But even if stalling icceeds, and 
ut the noment thi ecm doubtful 
there are othe hot potatoes in its 
reluctant hand lt has imposed .a ban 
on American nport and American 
travel to save yllars But the ban 
na caused tres! hortages and need- 
jess discomfort For the first time 
Canadian vere asked to pay a dolar 
for a head f cabbage Indeed, for 
a while thi otne Ise unspectacular 
vegetable bolized everyone's re- 
entment at th AY of reasonably 
priced fruits an ecetable (Canada 
normally impor fresh vegetables in 
vintertime mntil I Government 
acktracke ill ed some shipment 
ipo ze attering of ceiling 
In the eantime the index jumped an- 
other fe pon 
The dolla tage reflects a major 
disiocation in Canadas economic srtu- 
ation. | i past Canada, Britain 
ind the United States formed a trading 
triang| there were other countrie 
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Canada and the Continental Economy 


or oh Economic Outpost? 


By A, Andras 


New Leader Correspondent in Canada 
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veryone is happy about this. 
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Canada is 3,690,410 square miles in area and has a 
population of 11,506,000. Bridging the North Ameri- 
can continent, Canada extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific and stretches northward from 
the traditionally unfortified United States border 
to the puter : regions. Canada, a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, produces agricultural products, vaiuable minerals and in- 
dustrial products. A member of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and the Atomic Energy Commission, Canada has been 
represented in the General Assembly by Louis S. St. Laurent, Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. Her flag has a red field, a shield 
and a blue union jack with red and white crosses in upper corner. 


As the UN Views Canada 








in effect a North American government's present program 
the US permitting degree of deindustrialization 
. , consequert decline in living standards. 


inconsiderable extent an American eco. and ‘to enter into agreements with her, 
outpost. More .han 2,000 firms * * ” 
subsidiaries whose parent compa- 
south of the 49th ovarallel. Tuer is general agreement 
include such giants as Foré, the desirability of the Marshall 
Motors, Westinghouse, Inter- Herbert Hoover's critical 
national Harvester, Swift. It should be wolut it were not well received 
the Government believes, to any quarter. The reasons for Canada’s 
American and Canadian produc- support are mixed. There is already a 
a fresh division of labor be- strong precedent for helping 
our two countries This pro- reconstruction of Europe, originating 
already being effectuated by in the wartime mutual aid i 
» control of capiial investment. Steel whereby Canada freelv gave 
other much-needed materials are to its allies. The Plan will strengthen 
to those whose plans will the western democracies and help them 


with this scheme stave off Communist encroachment. T 
allocation of funds under the Plan will 


in particulary is opposed to 
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to be the American system of 


the Canadian Government on 
1 American prosperity does 


ure the CCF that a break- - . 
; é : ai shall Plan has contributed 
will not occu if Canadian in- : . 
nay : ; declining infiuence. Starting with their 
becomes completely dependent 


‘ U id have suffered blow after blow 
in the nited States woulc 
, : because of their own ineptitude 
astrou results for Canada, 
anti-democratic nature ol 
alarm is augmented by its : ; , 
. Soviet foreign policy placed 


ill « mploy ment. 





CF (and ot} as well) are entrenched, opposition has been 
of the fact that Britain and steadily. xiously seeking 
rts of the Commonwealth, as anchorage, they have recently executed 
everal west European coun- anothe1 of their zig-zag 
planning tor full employ- changes. They have decided 
the true sense of the term. port” the CCF which they have ; 
han continuing to depend on ttacked. To this the CCF has 
lescent capitalism the CCF in Ac Canada . One 
like 1 ee the “a.zadian econ- lea the Communist 
integrated, if integrated It tis to chat eir views bout 
that of Socialist or near So- and the new switch 
vernment at is not merely maneuvel tended to pri 
olidarity that is involved. own interests. Furthermure 
€ nomically a place for nental diffe nce between de! 
n industry it uch a set-up Socials: nd totalitarian Communism 
bsent in «a Canadian-Amer- remair nd if anythin , hav 
ur Canada and the United 
, in mat avs competitors; T , the CCF movement 
roduc the same goods. The tered another period of important ad- 


sanada may have to pay for the vance The opportunities in 


did 


gram 


people. 
another 
urban, 
with a large proportion of organizg 
workers. 
generally taken to be a test of go 
That is undoubtedly wh 
Government has , 
issue election writs and why 
has been demanding them 

very 
vacancies in the last elections 
made 
third. 





elections are great. 
allow a spurious Communist maneuye 
to interfere with that progress.’ 

Coming elections will provide a teg 
of public reaction to government policy 
and of the response to the CCF Poe 
in regard to controls 
new economic policy in general 
at present three 
the offing, two in British C 
in Onturio. 


the 


ment policy. 
the 


some 
It is looking tc 
tions with a great deal of 





Western Europe, however, is 
to obtain Canadian manufactured goods 


provide Canada with \merican dollars, 
ers for goeds are expected to 
be placed here for shipment to Europe. 
The placing of orders for $1,000,000,000 
or 31,500,000,000 will enable ¢ 
maintain its present very high level of 
employment for a considerable time. 


The Communists’ attack on the 


exposure during the spy trials, 


an untenable position. Even 


inions where they were most 








An Editorial— 
Brasil’s Policy 
Toward Italy 


Ir appears to most of the world 
that the Western Hemisphere 
bloc with a uniform policy, 
Italians there 
between the attitude of the 
States and that of Brazil. 
been generous 
economic aid. Supplies worth mor 
than $1,500,000,000 have been sent 
to Italy, and Italian assets 
USA which had been 
given back, 
Britain, has renounced its rights 
reparations as provided in the peacel 
treaty. 

Brazil's policy 
The Brazilian Government] 
has taken the position that Italy is 
jointly 
for all 
Brazil 


offered to negotiate a settlement df] 


has 


posite. 


Brazilian 


by Italy alone. 
rejected. 
Brazil which was frozen during the 
remains 
which belonged to Italian residents 
of Brazil and a 


war 


because at the 
the Brazilians 
those who fought to lighten the re- 
parations burden imposed on Italy 


It seems 


spirit of the peace 
Italy is not held jointly responsible 
with Germany for 


Germans. 


policy 


the 


discussions on German 
thus penalizing Italy 
big 
Braziliz 
freeir 


the 


the 


norm 
tinued 
A rever 
strate 
ports 
economic 
lation 

in future 
against a common enemy. 


results from resentment 
exclusion 
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good deal was sold— 
after Italy had surrendered and was 
fighting on the side of the Allies. 
Italians 
titude, 
ence 
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| Philip Taft is Professor of Eco- | 
nomics at Brown University. He is 
one of the most eminent American 
| authorities on the history of the 
labor movement. He is co-author 
with Selig Perlman of “A History 
fof Labor in the United States,” 
and the author of numerous special 
studies and articles on labor and | 
allied subjects. | 











its enemies and the anxiety of 

its friends the American labor 
movement does not appear to have 
been weakened by the Taft-Hartley 
law. As can be seen already the fear 
that the law would seriously hamper 
the operation of the labor unions has, 
in most cases, proved unfounded. While 
the law was chiefty directed at the 
unions in the coal and mass preduction 
industries it seems to have struck the 
printers hardest, due to that union’s 
long established closed-shop agree- 
ments and control of working condi- 
tions. It is likely that if this law had 
been enacted in an earlier period it 
might have frustrated organization in 
some industries. Labor has, however, 
made many gains im the last decade 
and a half, and, at least organizational- 
ly, does not need government support. 
It is only at the periphery of some in- 
dustries, the sectors that remain un- 
organized, that the operation of the 
Taft-Hartley law is likely to interfere 
Seriously with organization. In the 
more important plants of the unionized 
industries the labor organizations are 
not likely to find themselves hampered 
as they are capable of compelling rec- 
ognition and concessions by their own 
unaided efforts. 

The failure of the Taft-Hartley law 
to interfere with organized labor is in 
itseli a measure of the progress made 
in the last two decades. Moreover 
Many employers have learned to live 
with unions and recognize that an open 
assault upon them would be dangerous 
to social stability, and that it might 
enable a different type of leadership 
to rise to the top. While industry may 
still disapprove of an aggressive labor 
leadership it will de well to recognize 
the difference betweer. those for whon. 
the trade union is a recruiting ground 
for a political party devoted to the pro- 
Motion of the interests of Soviet Russia 
and a labor leader whose policies 


(Cis ene to the expectation of 
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The Prospects of 


ERICAN LABOR 
IN 1948 


By Philip Taft 


spring from devotion 
finally to his constituents. 
Despite the fears of leaders of labor 
that the entire movement was to be 
subjected to an attack, the CIO and 
AFL have not been drawn closer to- 
gether. On the contrary, now that the 
fear of “irregularity” or dualism has 
been dispelled, two of the oldest affili- 
ates of the American Federation of 
Labor, the International Association of 
Machinists and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, have set up shop on 
their own account. In both cases the 
unions are large and relatively stable 
and do not feel that their position is 
adversely affected by their disassocia- 
tion from the major trade union cen- 
ters. Obviously unions which control 
a@ major portion of their jurisdiction 
need not fear encroachments by other 
labor organizations, and there is no 
evidence that either the machinists or 
mine workers have suffered losses in 
influence, power or membership as a 
result of this disassociation from the 


initially and 


toins might perhaps be a first step. In 
many areas this has already been 
achieved on the local and state level, 
and with minimizing of the Communist 
influence cooperation could be achieved 
on higher echelons as well. 

As one examines the present position 
of the AFL and CIO he observes tew 
differences in structure or poicy. Cer- 
tainly there are no fundamental or 
unbridgable differences betwen the two 
groups. On virtually every issue the 
AFL and the CIO are in agreement. 
It is therefore essential that the AFL 
adjust its thinking to the real facts 
of economic life. The CIO cannot be 
treated as an illegitimate offspring of 
doubtful paternity with an uncertain 
life expectancy, for it has continued 
to maintain itself in the most im- 
portant areas of the American economy 
for more than a decade. The institu- 
tional obstacles to unity can only be 
evercome by the two organizations in- 
tituting cooperative action on those 
issues in which they have a common 
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AFL. The failure of the major unions 
to come together demands that the old 
notion of dualism, which is now only 
a fiction, be revised. Under the impact 
of the organization drives in the last 
fifteen years, jurisdictional demarca- 
tions have broken down. Unions have 
not only broadened thei organiza- 
tional base, but have enrolled workers 
who were industrially unrelated to 
their memberships and employed in 
jurisdictions different from their own. 


The general scrambling of jurisdictions. 


and the ability of a group of umions 
to survive and prosper outside the 
“reguiar” movement requires a recon- 
sideration of the entire problem of the 
relations of unions to each other and 
to the central organizations 


« * 


Wiru the weakening of the totali- 
tarian current within the labor move- 
ment, there is likely to be a return of 
tolerance of political and intellectual 
differences which made the American 
labor movement one of the “freest in 
the world. Moreover. while the non- 
totalitarian labor leaders may differ 
among themselves on political or other 
issues, these differences should not be 
a cause for division on the industrial 
front. Because of the existence of two 
permanent organizations with staffs of 
officers and distinct organizational ap- 
paratus, difficult to 
achieve. Yet because of the greater im- 
portance of government in industrial 
relations and economic life, the labor 
movement requires organization of its 
forces. Development of informal rela- 
tions between th two major organiza- 


unification is 


interest and common objectives. By 
widening such cooperation the Amer- 
ican labor movement may, in time, be 
able to recapture its former unity. 
Not since 1935 has the American la- 
bor movement been as united in its 
general outlook as it is at present. 
Recent developments tend to show that 
Phil Murray is the great leader of la- 
bor in this era. While he lacks the 
dramatic and linguistic pyrotechnics of 
his former chief in the mine workers, 
Muray has more stability, intelligence 
and real loyalty to the cause of labor. 
He is not as eager to make headlines 
nor te show his mastery of the classics, 
yet his perseverance and wisdom have 
made possible the holding together of 
the CIO as a unit. Many have insisted 
that he take a firmer position against 
the Communists, but frequently such 
demands have been based upon faulty 
understanding of the nature of the 
trade union structure and the relations 
of parts of the movement to the other. 
The autonomy of each international! is 
an old principle of trade union govern- 
ment, and to many it is the corner- 
stone of the trade union structure. Let 
us remember that the AFL allowed 
the fur workers’ union to retain its 
old affiliation even when that union 
was officered by avowed Communists. 
Changes in the management of a 
union must be brought about by its 
own membership, at the “grass roots”, 
and as long as the members are will- 
ing to tolerate a given leadership it is 
difficult for those outside of the union 
to intervene even if they are high offi- 
cers in the general labor movement. 
An attempt by outsiders to dictate the 









WILLIAM GREEN 
No Basic Differences Between 
ClO and AFL, but... 


internal policies of a specific union 
would be resented by the membership 
and very likely would solidify them 
behind the administration. Murray 
wisely acted on the principle that time 
would bring greater understanding to 
the membership, and that sentiment 
against using the union for totalitarian 
political purposes would inevitably 
arise. In biding his time and choosing 
the issue, Murray has put the totali- 
tarian forces at a great disadvantage. 
The absence of big words and alarm- 
ing phrases should not blind us to the 
magnitude and the deftness of the 
achievement. It is, of course, possible 
that some of the Communist-dominated 
unions. may follow a celebrated ex- 
ample and disaffiliate. 


a 7 * 


Ir is not easy to forecast policies in 
labor unions that are based not only 
upon purely political considerations 
but on the needs and judgements of 
foreign government. Yet one may ven- 
ture to guess that the Communist 
unions in the CIO would withdraw 
only if they could set up a successful 
labor center of their own. To do this 
they would need the cover of an im- 
portant union not smudged by the 
Communist label. The only organiza- 
tion that offers that possibility is the 
United Mine Workers of America, at 
present “uncoupled” from other or- 
ganizations of labor. In view of the 
viciousness of the attacks that were 
made upon Lewis by the Communists 
after the German invasion of Soviet 
Russia it is doubtful if such an alliance 
could be made. Yet one must always 
qualify his forecasts when dealing with 
such unpredictable elements. A union 
of this kind would, however, only 
profit the Communists as they would 
agaim be able to obtain a respectable 
trade unionist as a shield for ‘their 
own political manipulation. However, 
“onee bitten, twice shy,” and it is not 
likely that the Communists will gain 
another windfall of this kind in the 
immediate future. 

The American labor movement has 
been the indivect beneficiary of the 
mounting international tension which 
has compelled the totalitarian forces 
in the trade unions to discard their 
masks and reveal their identity. It 
might have been possible to keep the 
differences suppressed if the third 
party candidacy of Henry Wallace had 
not been launched. However. the totali- 
tarian forces found themselves in in- 
creasingly difficult circumstances due 
to the growing and more outspoken 
support for the European Recovery 
Plan by the labor movement. As the 
economic movement is of secondary 
importance in thei calculations, the 
candidacy of the politically-frustrated 
Wallace was promoted in the hope of 
electing an_ isolationist Republican 
president of the United States. Poor 
Henry, who has been sounding more 
and more like one of the less vigorous 
editorials of the Daily Worker, was 
ready to punish the administration for 
giving him the gate. To the elements 
within the labor movement anxious to 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 









The Real Issue In Korea: 





Will Little Assembly 
urrender to 
Blackmail? 


S the Little Assembly“ meets to 
A debate all over again whether 

the United Nations really 
meant what it said when it voted last 
November 14 by 46 to 0 that “elections 
be held not later than 31 March 1948 
(to) ... establish a National Govern- 
ment of Korea,” a large basketful of 
red herrings has been assembled to 
divert attention from the real issue. 
The only question of vital importance 
is whether the UN resolution is to be 
carried out— whether the independence 
of Korea repeatedly promised and 
repeatedly delayed is at Jong last going 
to be established 


Ilere are some of the false issues that 
opponents of independence have tried 
to drag into the debate: 

] Land reform (urged a more 


important than independence) should 
be accomplished before a Korean gov- 
ernment is established 

2. Koreun farmers are said to be so 
ill-informed that a democratic election 
} imp ible 

} | uth Korean police, it is 
char { controlled by the Rightists 
and will not permit a fair election, 


4. Establishment of a government in 
South Korea would probably lead to 
civil wal 


5. South Korea is so rent by political 
factionalism that a dictatorship might 
be established 

7. The Rightists who would win 
the election, are “reactionary and anti- 


American.” 


By Robert 7. Oliver 


7. Economically South Korea cannot 
tand alone; therefore it is useless to 
try to establish a government until 
Russia will consent to re-unification of 
the country. 

8. If a government is established in 
South Korea, it must either be pro- 
tected (which requires a trusteeship 
arrangement) or it will be seized by 
Russia. 


* + * 


Au. of these hypothetical objections 
udd up to the startling conclusion that 
the United Nations made a grave 
mistake in its resolution (kowing as 
it then did that Russia would not 
permit Korea to be re-united) and 
that it should now reverse its stand 
and vote for some kind of trusteeship 
for South Korea to continue until 
Russia can be persuaded to withdraw 
from the northern zone 

While some of these arguments are 
sincerely advanced, they should be 
recognized for what are—phony issues 
that conceal the real heart of the 
puestion, 

Land Reform has been blocked by 
the American policy of maintaining 
the status quo until a Korean govern- 
ment has been set up. But the Agri- 
culture Committee of the Interim Leg- 
islature has already unanimously 
approved a bill providing for the 
confiscation of all lands held by 
absentee landlords (mostly Japanese) 
and the sale of all tenant farms to 





SOVIET TROOPS IN GAS-MASK MANEUVERS 
Whick Country Nerf? 


their present operators at an annual 
cost of 20 percent of the produce, 
payable for a period of 15 years. 

A Fair Election is more possible 
in Korea than in Mississippi. If the 
electorate is uninformed, what is one 
to say of the recent poll that found 
42 percent of American farmers had 
never heard of the Marshall Plan? 
Since the American Military Govern- 
ment has now had 30 months in which 
to inform the electorate, what could 
be expected from a continuance of that 
kind of external control? Can we 
afford to insist that no people, any- 
where in the world, may be allowed 
a government of their own until after 
they have achieved a level of edu- 
cation comparable to that in the United 
States? 

The Police may be “rightist” in 
the sense that they are anti-Communist, 
They may fall short of respecting the 
rights of individuals as much as police 
do in countries where newspaper pub- 
licity is constantly trained on the jails, 
and where a plethora of lawyers await 
to assist every individual who may 
be arrested. But we should remember 
that the police force was organized and 
is directed by the American Military 
Government. And we should keep our 
faith in the Jeffersonian doctrine that 
a people’s liberties are safer in their 
own hands than in the hands of a 
foreign army of occupation. 

Civil War is a bogey, as was proved 
in the abortive Communist uprising of 
February 7-10. When the Communists 
called a “general strike,” only 200 
workmen in all South Korea re- 
sponded. The wave of sabotage and 
rioting was put down by the police, 
unaided by American tro’, But even 
if a civil war should occur, it would 
be because of refusal of a Communist 
minority to accept peacefully the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. It is better 
to accept this danger than to avoid 
it at the cost of continued foreign 
control. 

Political Factionalism has been en- 
couraged through American Military 
Government establishment of an ap- 
pointed through 
appointment of half the membership 
of the Interim Legislature. Honest dif- 
ferences of opinion naturally exist 
among Korean political leaders. But 
the chief complaint of those who crit 
icize Korean politics is not against 
factionalism; it is against the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of 
South Koreans favor Di Syngman 
Rhee, whose chief fault seems to his 
critics to be his “stubborn” insistence 


“Coalition,” and 


on his country’s sovereign rights On 
the issues of trusteeship and inde- 
pendence, as in the support of Dr. 
Rhee, there has been not too much 
disur.:*, ut Yoo much unity, to satisfy 
those who favor keeping Korea under 
some kind of external control. 
The Rightists are “reactionary” only 
in the sense that they are anti-Com- 
munist. Otherwise, they have publicly 
campaigned for a platform similar 
in many ways to that of the British 
Labor Party—of which the Land 
Reform Bill now before the Interim 
Legislature is one of the principal 
parts. They are “anti-American” only 
in the sense that they want a govern- 
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specialist on Near and Far Eastern | 
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from an extensive trip in these 
areas. He has been a member of 
the professional faculty at the Unj. 
versity of Syracuse, and has writ. 
ten several volumes on this genera] 
subject. 

Next week, we shall print an up. 
to the minute on the spot analysis 
from The New Leader correspondent 
in Korea, Geraldine Fitch. 
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ment of their own. Actually they not 
only share fully in Korea’s traditional 
friendship for the United States, but 
also they realize full well that with 
Russia entrenched in North Korea the 
chief foreign policy of a Korean Goy. 
ernment must be close friendship with 
America and other democracies. 

Economically and Militarily a goy. 
ernment in South Korea would cere 
tainly need some kind of external supe 
port. This necessity is caused by the 
38th parallel division, which was foised 
upon Koreans as a result of a secret 
pact between Russia and the United 
States. Such assistance should only be 
provided through agreement between 
a sovereign Korean government and 
such outside sources as it may choose 
to deal with. The fact that there isa 
terrible wrong to be righted surely 
constitutes no ground for a continuance 
of external controls. 


- 7 + 


I> is to be hoped that the delegates 
in the “Little Assembly” will not be 
diverted by arguments on such phony 
issues as have been listed. There is 
not one of them that was not cone 
sidered and answered prior to the dee 
cision of November 14. By the largest 
affirmative vote ever registered ona 
controversial issue in the UN, it was 
decided that a sovereign Korean gove 
ernment should be set up. It was welle 
known at that time that Russia would 
not permit the election to be held in 
the North. Nothing new has been added 
by the unsuccessful attempt of the 
delegation in Korea to get even a 
courtesy reply from the Russian Com- 
mander in North Korea. There has, 
instead, been only a continuance of 
the now familiar pattern of. delay and 
equivocation. 

The “Little Assembly” is asked simply 
to re-enact the resolution it has already 
adopted, and to instruct its Korean 
Commission to proceed to do what it 
has already been told to do: to hold 
an election and establish a sovereign 
government, even though Russian ine 
transigence will confine the present 
operations of that government to the 
two-thirds of the population living 
south of the 38th parallel. It is hard 
to see how any honest friend of des 
mocracy or any honest foe of Come 
munist imperialism could advise the 
“Little Assembly” to refrain from an 
early and unanimous affirmative vote 


-——COLD WAR — 





Wars once were known as short 
or long, 

And sometimes, even, right or wrong, 

Wars once were either big or little... 

Then Hitler came along to hittle, 

And, when we thought we'd seen it 
all, 

Joe Stalin started in to stall, 

So nowadays, as we are told. 


Wars are described as hot or cold. 


Hot wars are noisy, dirty things 


For commoners and even kings; 





Hot wars are fought in fields of mud, 
Hot wars burn red, the red of blood. 
















Cold wars are quiet, clean, and nice, 





The flame replaced by walls of ice- 
Cold wars, unlike the hot, don’t kill— 
But brother, how we feel the chill! 














—_———— Richard Armour 
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REPORT FROM ITALY 








The Coming Electoral Battle 


Rome. 
HE parliamentary elections in 
"Tras are scheduled for April 18, 
The eampaign, which has already 
taken shape, will be strenuously fought. 


The conservative groups have al- 
ready combined under the leadership 
of former premier Nitti, a staunch 


anti-Fascist who spent in exile more 
than twenty years, the last two in a 
German concentration camp. Nitti has 
rallied around him what remains of 
the dissolved “Homo Qualunque” (the 
Common Man) movement, a good part 
of the liberals, and a few independents, 
mostly from the South of Italy. The 
prospects for this alliance, which will 
be known as the Social Democratic 
Bloc, are not brilliant. If it elects a 
couple of dozen deputies out of a total 
of 570, it will be lucky. 

The Monarchists will run a list of 
their own with even less chances of 
success. 

The Communists are concocting a 
“Peoples Front of Liberty, Peace and 
Work.” What these words mean ac- 


cording to the Moscow dictionary 
everyone knows. The Front will in- 
clude Communists, Nenni * Socialists, 
and fellow-travelers. The Communists 


do not dare to face the electorate 
openly with the name of their party 
on the ballot. They still hope to snare 


a certain number .of political innocents 
who although refusing to vote for a 
Communist ticket may be induced to 


support a “Peoples Front.” 

The proportional representation sys- 
tem will be used. Italy will be divided 
into 32 districts. In each the different 


political parties will present a slate of 
candidates equal to the number of 
deputies to which that district is en- 
* titled in accordance with its popula- 


tion. The total number of ballots cast 
will be divided by the number of dep- 
uties to be elected—the result is called 


quotient- The votes polled by each 
single party divided by this quotient 
will determine the number of candi- 
dates each party will elect. The can- 
didates actually elected on each party 
list will be determined by the prefer- 


ential vote with which the voter in- 
dicates his preference 

By this system blocs and alliances 
between different parties are super- 
fluous and practically defeat the pur- 
pose of the proportional system. 


> ™~ * 


W uv then are the Communists so 
anxious to form a “bloc”? There are 
two reasons. One is that they are the 
strongest party of the bloc and better 
organized, and feel certain of electing 
the greatest number of candidates at 
the expense of the other participating 
groups through the disciplined use of 
the preferential vote, whereas the 
other parties or groups will elect very 
few of their own candidates. This was 
verified last year in Sicily in the local 
elections for the newly created re- 
gional legislature of the island. The 
“Peoples Bloc” received about 30 per- 
cent of the votes cast, but two-thirds 
of the assemblymen elected on this 
ticket were Communists. Only ten 
months before in the elections for the 
Constitutional Assembly in Sicily they 
had elected half as many as the So- 
cialists. ° 

The second reason why they insist 
on a Bloc or Front is that the deputies 
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elected in this manner must consider 
themselves not as Socialists or Commu- 
nists, but as representatives of the 
Front as a whole. The Front, then, 
will not be a simple electoral alliance, 
but a permanent feature of the Italian 
political landscape. Each deputy must 
remain faithful to the Front under 
threat of being accused of disloyalty. 
Through this Front, in other werds, tne 
Communists are trying to chain to 
their chariot the poor slaves of Nenni's 
Socialist Party and ensure themselves 
against the future danger that they 
might break their alliance with the 
Communists. 

This strategy shows clearly that the 
Communists are afraid of remaining 
isolated. They are consious of their 
weakness, and the big words, the 
truculent threats in which the Togli- 
attis, Longos and Scoccimarros have so 
lavishly indulged in their public utter- 
ances of the past weeks are just 
whistling in the dark. This makes 
more unforgivable the activities of 


= - 
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to get a reliable indication of the trend 
of events. This is not because Italians 
are unstable and fickle, but because 
material conditions are so changeable 
and effect so directly the great ma- 
jority of the people, that what may 
appear sure today may seem very im- 
probable one week hence. An increase 
in the bread ration, 500,000 out of the 
2,000,000 unemployed put to work, a 
decrease in the 4 percent sales tax, 
may determine such a strong shif’ in 
the trend of public opinion as to affect 
substantially the outcome of the vote. 

Last year in the elections for the 
Constituent Assembly the Communist 
Party polled 1 percent of the total vote 
while the Socialists received 21 per- 
cent. Now the Socialists are split and 
it is very difficult to foretell what 
percentage of the 21 percent will go 
to the autonomous Socialist Workers 
Party. The writer personally thinks 
that the Front will not get more than 
one-third of the total vote. Since it 
will be severed from any other politi- 
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“,..No One Dared to Take Openly a Position Against the Ruling Moscovites” 


Nenni and Basso and the rest of the 
unholy company in their ignomirious 
subservience to the poiicies of Togti- 
atti. Their responsibility in destroy:ng 
the autonomy and the force of the 
Socialist movement in Italy is ap- 
palling. 

And speaking of responsibility, a 
still greater one rests with the so- 
called International Socialist Confer- 
ence which at Antwerp admitted the 
former Fascist Nenni as a representa- 
tive of Italian Socialism and left Sara- 
gat outside the door because he rep- 
resents a... schism! Laski and the 
others did not ask themselves wkether 
the “splitters” are the real custodi:ns 
of the Socialist spirit, while the... 
official church keeps only the name, 
the rubber stamps and the stationery 
of the old Socialist Farty. 

We have here no Gallup Poll—and 
even if we had, it would be very hard 


eal force in the country, it will remain 
in a minority position. 

Togliatti is perfectly aware of this, 
and for that reason in the National 
Convention of his party he announced 
that the struggle for “democracy” will 
not be limited to the parliamentary 
field, but will be transferred to the 
factories, to the farms, and to the 
streets. But even there the Commu- 
nists do not feel sure that the “masses” 
will follow them in their attempt to 
disrupt the Italian economy. 


. a . 


For four days the democratic Italian 
Socialists of the Socialist Labor Party 
have passionately debated the essential 
problems of Italian life in the national 
convention held in Naples from Febru- 
ary 2 to 5. 

This was more than a party conven- 
tion, it was Socialism with its tradi- 








DE GASPERI 
His Regime Stands Firm Against 
Totalitarians 


tions of liberty and democracy in ses- 
sion.. In a certain sense this may be 
considered the first Italian Socialist 
convention since the fall of Fascism and 
the liberation of Italy. Up to last year, 
that is up to the time of the split, the 
Socialists were imprisoned in an artifi- 
cial pact which bound them to the Com- 
munist Party and which created an in- 
feriority complex even in the most 
sincere and courageous Socialists. No 
one dared to take openly a position 
against the ruling Moscovites. The most 
courageous limited themselves to de- 
manding a little more organizational 
autonomy which would not have pre 
vented the continuance of friendly re= 
lations and close collaboration with 
Bolshevism. 

Today for the first time the anti- 
thesis existing between Communist to- 
talitarianism and democratic Socialism, 
has been affirmed clearly and without 
fear. 

The debates and the differences 
which developed in the course of the 
convention were purely internal and 
tactical. They centered around the use= 
fulness and wisdom of participation in 
the government. Never was the ad- 
visability of reestablishing ties with 
Communism even hinted. The thesis of 
participation in the government on the 
basis of a program of social reforms 
passed by a very large majority. The 
task was made easier by the rabid cam- 
paign which the Communists have un- 
dertaken against democratic Socialism 
in Italy and throughout Europe. The 
importance of the convention held in 
Rome by what is still called the Italian 
Socialist Party, a party which has com~ 
pletely surrendered to Communism, 
even renouncing to the present its own 
candidates in the next Parliamentary 
elections. It decided to adhere to the 
so-called “Democratic Front” which is 
nothing more than a Communst ma- 
neuver to bind to its own fate those 
political currents which otherwise 
might demand autonomy. 

With the practicai annihilation of the 
Italian Socialist Party, the Italian So- 
cialist Labor Party, although its or- 
ganization is only one year old, has in= 
herited the traditions of Italian So- 
cialism. This point was stressed in the 
convention and will be the war cry dur- 
ing the imminent electoral campaign. 

© . 7 


Turse elections have been set for 
April 18. The battle will be bitter and 
decisive. 

The Communists have circulated the 
rumor that if they do not.win the elece 
tions they will adopt “other demo- 
cratic” actions. Everything that they 
do bears the seal of democracy, where= 
as all that is done by their adversaries 
is Fascism. This rumor has given rise 
to the conviction that in the spring we 
shall have a civil war. 

The writer is one of those who does 
not believe this. Perhaps some general 
strikes will be staged with doubtful re« 
sults; but there will be no attempt at 
an armed insurrection unless there ig 
open foreign intervention in which case 
we shall have a world war. The writer 
does not believe that at the present 
moment the Soviet Union wants to take 
this risk. 

The Communists are not in a position 
to attack victoriously with their own 
means: this could have been possible 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





N the Soviet Union political de- 
| velopments influence the national 

economy more than in any other 
nation. The increasing aggressiveness 
of Soviet foreign policy is reflected ‘n 
the direction and tempo of the process 
of Soviet economic rehabilitation. In 
this respect, the report on economic 
developments in 1947, recently pub- 
lished by the State Planning Com- 
mittee, is a document of great im- 
portance. Though the authors tried to 
throw a veil over the present state of 
Soviet industry, a careful analysis of 
the report discloses that the economic 
plan for 1947, after its adoption, was 
subjected to important changes, and 
that the output of war industry was 
increased at the price of reducing the 
process of reconstruction of the civil 
industries. 

In a speech delivered at the celebra- 
tion of the 30th anniversary of the 
Soviet regimg Molotov declared: “Last 
October, the gross output of our big in- 
dustry attained the average level of 
1940.” To reach this conclusion Molo- 
toy compared the sum total for Oc- 
tober, 1947, not with October, 1940, but 
with the lower monthly average for 
the whole year. The Soviet press 
passed over this method in silence, 
and the Communist pres: 
ing Molotov, 
Soviet industry 
war level. The idea that Soviet indus- 
try for the whole 


abroad, quot- 
declared gleefully that 


had exceeded the pre- 


year of 1947 attained 
the prewar volume of production has 
won credence even outside the Com- 
munist pre 

The State Planning 
recently published a report on the ful- 
fillment of the economic plan for 1947. 
The Molotov’s formula 
in a somewhat modified form: “In the 
4th quarter of 1947, the quarterly 
average of industrial output of 1940 


Committee has 


eport repeat 


was reached. 

True to the established tradition, the 
present report of the Planning Com- 
mittee gives only relative figures: the 
percentages of fulfillment of the an- 
nual plan by all the industrial Minis- 
tries (except the Ministries of Aviation, 
Armament and Shipbuilding, whose 
production is a military secret), and 
the percentages of increase in 1947 (as 
compared with 1946) of the output of 
the most important industrial products, 
At a first glance it may seem that the 
plan for 1947 was overfulfilled on the 
whole industrial “front.” Out of 29 
Ministries, 22 
from one to 15 percent, one Ministry 
just reached the 100 percent level, and 
only «6 li 


howed overfulfillment 


‘ged behind the plan to the 
extent of 2 to 6 percent. This result 
was much better than that in the pre- 
when half of the Minis- 
tries had shown underfulfillment up 


ceding year, 


to 23 percent. If the above mentioned 
figures for 1947 are correct, then the 
sum total for all indust overfulfill- 
ment of the plan by 3.5 percent—seems 
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mode 


Propagandists Can Figure 


OWEVER, the picture assumes a 


different aspect if in analysing the vol- 
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@ The development of Soviet economy has always been a closely guarded 
secret. A recent decree proclaimed the communication of any facts pertaining 
to national economy “state treason.” This s¢crecy shrouding the Soviet planned 
economy is obviously aimed to prevent comparison with western economy. 
But there is something else to it, too. The Russians se€k io conceal the truth 
about armament production in the USSR which is working full blast. 

The Russian people are as anxious to preserve peace as any other people. 
Russian war wounds are still bleeding. and the people are struggling under 
shoriages of all commodities. They want veace and economic rehabilitation. 
By diverting its resources from the production of commodities to the produc- 
tion of armaments, the Soviet Government condemns the people to privations 
without end. When the same dilemma—”cannons or butter”—arose in Ger- 
many, and preference was given to cannons, World War II became inevitable. 

In the light of facts disclosed by Solomon M. Schwarz, last week’s appoint- 
ment of A. Kosgyin as Minister of Finance assumes sp€cial significance. Since 
the stepping up of war industry poses new and sweeping financial problems, 
it was evidently found necessary to put in this post a m@mber of the Polit- 
bure and one ot Stalin's closest lieutenants. 
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Novief Industry In 194 


The Militarization 
of the Soviet Economy 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 
Co-author of Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture, 
and Labor in Soviet Russia (in preparation) 


ume of production we proceed from 
the output of single industrial products, 
and not from the achievement of the 
various Ministries. The figures pub- 
lished by the State Planning Commit- 
tee indicate the percentages of the 
increase of production during the year, 
without stating whether the increase 
corresponds to the plan. Unless a com- 
parison is made between the actual and 
the planned growth, this part of the re- 
port, too, appears in a rather favorable 
light. But a comparison of these two 
sets of figures reveals a fact of prime 
importance: The output of the great 
majority of industrial products is lag- 
ging behind the plan. 

In the present report of the Plan- 
ning Committee, the list of planned 
increases of output is conspicuously 
shorter than in the report for 1946 or 
in the plan for 1947. This of course is 
a bad token. Thus, the report contains, 
as it did last year, an index for spin- 


Committee are no less revealing. The 
report shows progress in the produc- 
tion of cast iron and steel, which, con- 
sidering the devastations of war, ap- 
pears substantial, though not great. 
But a comparison between the plan 
and its fulfillment is revealing: 
Planned Actual 
Increase Increase 


Cast Iron 21% 14% 
Steel 19% 9% 
Rolled Steel 21% 15% 


Thus the Ministry of Iron and Steel 
Industry lags behind the plan in 
all important branches of its produc- 
tion. The output of cast iron reached 
94.2 percent, of steel 91.6 percent, and 
of rolled steel 95 percent of the plan. 
But the Ministry of Iron and Steel 
gives an overall figure of fullillment of 
the plan—101 percent. This may be a 
trick accomplished by an appraisal of 
the whole volume of production “on 
the basis of its value.” It is possible 





























ning machines, but unlike last year 
and the plan for 1947, there is now no 
index for weaving looms. This evi- 
dently shows that the index for looms 
is so low that it was found useful to 
withhold its publication, Such instances 
are numerous. The plan for 1947 con- 
tains indices for 57 industrial products; 
f them only 33 are listed in the report 
of the Planning Committee on the ful- 
fillment of the plan (it further lists 8 
products not mentioned in the plan). 
Among products listed in the plan, but 
missing in the report are such items as 
freight cars, metallurgical equipment, 
hydro-turbines, bricks, etc. This reti- 
cence speaks for itself 
Properly read, the indices published 
in the report of the State Planning 
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that in the production of rolled steel, 
which is more expensive than steel and 
cast iron, and which was produced in 
a greater quantity, the more expensive 
qualities played proportionally a great 
role, and thus influenced the total. 

Such an explanation might be satis- 
factory if the question arose in regard 
to two or three Ministries. But the dis- 
crepancy between the indices for vari- 
ous industrial products and the overall 
indices for the Ministries appears in 
almost every case. The report of the 
Planning Committee shows an overful- 
fillment by the great majority of Min- 
istries. Yet as regards the 33 products 
listed in both the report and the plan 
for 1947 (not to speak of the 24 prod- 
ucts which were listed in the plan, but 
were never mentioned in the report), 
the plan was underfulfilled in 20 in- 
stances. 


Fulfillment of the Plan to 1947 in 
Percentages 


Cast iron 94.2 
Steel saieia cui ae 
gE el. ee . 95.0 
Copper ; a 93.2 
Lead ; : cnn Ge 
Coal ‘on scenctteainasis ae 
Oil at 100.8 
Benzine ‘ ; an. hORS 
Kerosine oil nasties 
Natural gas csteeamacnic 
Electrical power ante 99.1 
Raliway Locomotives ‘aia ae 
Automobiles 2.8 
Steam Turbines P 75.1 
Electric motors not above 

100 kw. capacity scien 









Electric motors above 





100 kw. capacity .......... 102.2 
Spinning machines ——_ 
Tractors sinks ——— 
Agricultural Machines .....00cmmnn T41 
Hauling of timber . cicsbusisaaitcaccasne! 
Cement . Ficaasiciektaceolountetinnaeteciy, 
Slate . MELE Ania jst 
Window glass —— 
Soft roofing material ........cccccuene 102.4 
Cotton fabrics ——— | 
Wool fabrics 2 aa 
Leather footwear . ee, 
Rubber footwear . 103.7 
Butter ww. 100.0 
Vegetable oil wwe 106.0 
Fish — 
Sugar . ae Pat en Ce eeT res 108.2 
Soap 100.0 


Of special significance are the indices 
for tractors (72.8 percent) and autos 
mobiles (82.8 percent), despite which 
the overall production of the Ministry 
of the Automobie and Tractor Industry 
shows 98 percent of fulfillment. The 
same miracle happened in the produce 
tion of agricultural implements. Their 
output reached 74.1 percent of the plan, 
yet the plan for the Ministry of Agri- 
cultural Implements as a whole was 
fulfilled 100 percent. 

Of all the large branches of industry 
only the output of all oil preducts 
somewhat exceded 100 percent: o:1 ry 
0.8 percent, gasoline by 1.5 percent, 
kerosine by 4.2 percent and natural 
gas by 3.4 percent. But here again the 
indices for the two Ministries of 
Oil are higher than those for the single 
products. The Ministry of Oil in the 
Southern and Western Regions shows 
106 percent, and the Ministry of East- 
ern Regions 107 percent of fulfillment, 

Incidentally, the oil industry pro- 
vides the exceptional possibility for 
calculating the actual output in 1947. 
On the basis of almost inaccessibie 
Soviet data the American Review of 
the Soviet Union (August, 1946) re- 
ported that the oil output in th USSR 
had dropped from 31,200,000 tons in1940 
to 20,500,000 tons in 1945. According 
to the State Planning Committee, in 
the following two years oil output in- 
creased by 12 and 19 percent respec 
tively, and thus reached 23,0¢0,090 
tons in 1946 and 27,300,000 tons in 1947. 
Thus the oil output in the USSR in 
1947 amounted to only 87.5 percent of 
the prewar production, and was still 
below the level reached at the end of 
the second Five Year period (in 1937 
— 28,400,000 tons). 


The Miracle Explained 


HAT then is the end-result of 
Soviet industrial development in 1947? 
The report of the Planning Committee 
indicates an overfulfillment of the 
plan by 3.5 percent. But we havea al- 
ready seen that data concerning single 
industrial products do not justify this 
inference. Is this figure of 3.5 percent 
a mere product of imagination? This 
is hardly possible. Even though the 
output of products, about which ie 
formation is published, falls short of 
the plan, the plan may be fulfilled of 
overfulfilled if the output of products, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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in Central Park, and another to do 

so in a crowded theater, it is one 
thing to be “subversive” in a time of 
jdeological peace and national soli- 
darity and another to be “subversive” 
in a period of cold war in which the 
jdea of infiltration and _ ideological 
camouflage has become a recognized 
weapon of power politics. Those of us 
who are concerned to preserve a “Bill- 
of-Rights”’ America cannot do so ef- 
fectively by a mere reiteration of old 
texts. The basic ideas have to be re= 
thought in terms of new facts and cir- 
cumstances. 


Ji as it is one think to cry “Fire” 


Classically, freedom is always de=- 
fended as the best method of pursuing 
the search for truth, in which we as- 
sume that the truth of tomorrow may 
be the heresy of today, and the con- 
structive potentiality of heresy is 
therefore assumed as well as the agree- 
ment that each is searching for the 
truth whatever our differences may be 
as to its exact nature. It is vital to rec- 
ognize that the heart of the argument 
lies in the moral assumption that all of 
us are dedicated to the truth wherever 
our individual conscience and insight 
may lead us to recognize it. Tradition= 
ally, we assume that an individual tak- 
ing the hazard of testing unpopular po= 
sitions in open controversy does so on 
the merits of the argument. 


Most of the confusion in our current 
controversy about civil rights is em- 
bodied in the refusal to admit that to- 
day there is no such agreement, in fact, 
on the moral basis of our civil liberties, 
Justice Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court recently made an elo- 
quent plea for the maintenance of civil 
liberties, in which he made the classic 
assumption that unpopular minorities 
consisted of people like John Peter Alt- 
gelt, who “do not stand mute when 
their conscience urges them to speak 
out.” The trouble with our contempo- 
rary so-called subversives is, of course, 
precisely that they consider the truth 
“a bourgeois prejudice,” and that they 
frequently stand mute when their par- 
ticular type of discipline requires them 
to follow the party-line rather than the 
dictates of the truth in the light of the 
argument and the evidence. 


The same classic assumptions can be 
found in Justice Holmes’ famous for- 
mulation that “the best test of truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the mar- 
ket.” The phrase “competition of the 
market,” of course, calls. for open 
avowal of the minority point of view, 
and the phrase, “test of truth,” again 
implies a willingness to follow the evi- 


dence and the argument wherever it © 


may lead. The real problem with the 
modern “subversive” is concealment of 
purpose, camouflaged vocabulary, and 
avoidance of competition.. Holmes’ re- 
liance upon the competition of the 
market as a test of truth is simply ir- 
relevant under these circumstances. 
Most of us have no fear at all of the 
test of truth in an open argument with 
Stalinists who believe in neither truth 
nor competition, but we are deeply 
concerned with the consequences of 
protecting liars and conspirators with 
civil liberties which were intended as 
a safeguard for minority points of view 
that are morally dedicated to a search 
for truth in an open comparison and 
competition with conflicting ideas. 
There is a deep-seated and danger- 
ous confusion in our present contro- 
Vversies about “loyalty,” “subversives,” 
and “civil liberties,’ and only a vig- 
Crous argument clarifying these cone 
ceptions in the light of present facts 
will help us to hammer out working 
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Are Totalitarians Sacred Cows? 


By Harry D. Gideonse 
President of Brooklyn College and of Freedom House 


definitions designed to preserve the es< 
sentials of a free society. 


* = * 


Recentiy the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union took action on student ac- 
tivities in our colleges which is almost 
a textbook example of the chaotic emo 
tionalism that now passes for thought 
in this area. The ACLU laid down the 
principle that any organization for po= 
litical action, including the Communist 
Party, should be allowed to organize 
on any campus; although I think it can 
be discussed whether any totalitarian 
group whose primary loyalty lies else- 
where should be included in such ac= 
tion, I accept that for the sake of dis- 
cussion as a typical “civil liberties” 
point of view. The ACLU went on to 
say that if such a group, after being 
chartered, was proven to have lied 
about its affiliations, such findings 
should be published on the campus, but 
they should not be ground for suspen- 
sion or any other disciplinary action. 
Now it is a clearly established prin- 
ciple that an educational institution is 
supposed to draw some disciplinary 
conclusion if a student group lies or 
disregards campus rules, but the Civil 
Liberties Union is saying that Commu- 
nists have the right to lie without in- 
curring the usual penalties for such 
behavior. 

Similarly emotionalism seems to un- 
derlie the recent Albany decision of the 
Acting Commissioner of Education or- 
dering the Board of Higher Education 
to reinstate with back pay a teacher 
who had been dismissed after an open 
trial by a unanimous Board under the 
statutory charge of “conduct unbecom- 
ing a teacher.” The Commissioner based 
his decision in the Thompson case on 
the argument that membership in the 
Communist Party is not ground for dis- 
missal. This ruling missed the entire 


point in the case. The Board of Higher 
Education, ruling on the principle in 
April, 1941, stated explicitly that it was 
the Board’s intention “to adhere to its 
established policy not to discharge any 
member of its staffs merely because of 
membership in a political organiza- 
tion.” The formal legal charges in this 
case made it very plain that the teacher 
was dismissed because credible wit- 
nesses established to the Board’s <atis- 
faction that the individual in question 
was a liar in an investigation conducted 
under the auspices of the State Legis- 
lature, and untruthfulness is still—un- 
til further totalitarian revision of our 
professional standards — “conduct un- 
becoming a teacher,” as defined in the 
law. It so happens that the untruth- 
fulness was established in connection 
with the individual’s relationship to a 
Communist organization and his at- 
tendance at its meetings. If the un- 
truthfulness had been established in 
connection with his presence at services 
of the Catholic Church, it would still be 
untruthfulness and not proof that he 
had been dismissed because he is a 
Catholic. 

The issue here was simple: Should 
teachers be truthful? The Albany rul- 
ing seems to mean that we have 
amended the Bill of Rights to say that 
whereas all other citizens will be pun- 
ished for perjury, totalitarians will be 
granted a special exemption. Can you 
really expect free institutions to en- 
dure under such a perverted conception 
of the moral basis of our civil liberties? 
It may be very well to say as a matter 
of principle that our freedoms should 
be extended to anyone, even to a cit- 
izen of totalitarian political sympathies 
if all other standards of moral and civic 
decency are observed, but the sober 
fact of the matter is that anyone who 
has embraced a totalitarian party-line 
has also automatically adopted a form 
of human conducts which is itself—by 
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TOM CLARK 
What Is Subversive? 


definition—subversive of the standards 
of a free society dedicated to truth. 


* * ~ 


Tuerre are some thoroughly absurd 
—and even dangerous—-things being 
said by those who, “throwing the baby 
out with the bathwater,” would save 
the country from totalitarianism by 
suspending the Bill of Rights. Some 
weeks ago, one of my colleagues at 
Brooklyn College invited J. Parnell 
Thomas, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
to participate in a college radio pro- 
gram on the topic “Who and What is 
Un-American?” Rep. Thomas said that 
he didn’t like the subject, that it was 
indecent and shameful for a college to 
discuss such a subject, that words like 
American and un-American did not 
require definition because everybody 
knew what they meant, that we didn’t 
have the right to discuss it. When my 
colleague urged that the Bill of Rights 
gave us the privilege of discussing any 
subject as long as it wasn’t obscene, 
Rep. Thomas replied that he didn’t care 
about the Bill of Rights. Most of us 
are quite ready to grant that a tired 
public man may sometimes be har- 
assed into the use of careless language, 
but I am profoundly disturbed about a 
gentleman assigned to the task of ap- 
plying the yardstick of true American- 
ism to the conduct and behavior of his 
fellow-citizens, who regards the dis- 
cussion of his yardstick as impermissi- 
ble. In my judgment—and, I feel hap- 
pily certain, in the judgment of the 
overwhelming majority of my fellow=- 
citizens—such a statement is an exam- 
ple of un-American activity. If Rep. 
Thomas and his Committee would like 
a fight about that, I am sure that there 
are many of us who are sufficiently 
true to the spiri. of our institutions to 
let him have it, and the fact that there 
are some folks who abuse these free- 
doms—of whose conduct we disapprove 
as firmly as anyone in the Congress— 
does not change our viewpoint. There 
is a legitimate place for a Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
but I regret that its present personnel 
and procedures are frequently ama- 
teurish, ignorant, and lacking in the 
qualities that would make its work 
fruitful. 

We are in fact in a period in which 
conspiratorial groups are using civil 
liberties as a cloak to cover moral in- 
decency totally subversive of the ideals 
of liberty and truth, while some of the 
critics of these groups are themselves 
utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
institutions they presume to defend. 
While the lunatic fringes grow and are 
increasingly irresponsible, it is time to 
strengthen the liberel center. The best 
way to do that is to re-examine our 
basic liberties in the light of current 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Oscar Wilde: 


ART WITHOUT PAIN 


Reviewed by Harold Kaplan 


by the journalistic appetite for scandal, receive here* the dignity of treatment 


{ T is heartening to see Oscar Wilde, whose literary reputation so long was distorted 


by a disciplined and erudite critic. 


This book is one the New Directions series on the Makers of Modern Literature, 


and that sub-title explains Mr. Roditi’s focus. 


Wilde is known as the man who 


revived the comedy of manners and thus was the father of modern stage comedy. 
He made the epigram and the paradox flourish again, and certainly our age (in its 


delighted discovery of ambivalences) 
might be known as the age of paradox. 
Perhaps we can even find Wilde’s flinch- 
ing ghost hidden in the radio wise- 
crack, the most popular form of the wit 
of negation and self-abuse. 


Roditi might well have included a 
chapter on the paradox and the signif- 
icance of Wilde's wit, but he preferred 
to divert attention from that aspect of 
He interprets Wilde’s work 
in stage comedy chiefly as an attempt 


his writing 


to cash in on the role of cynical wit 
1nd dandy which the public so eagerly 


wanted from him 


” . * 


Wren in emphasis on his serious con- 


tent which probably was needed, Roditi 
places Wilde in the last century shift 
from tired 


Romanticism to modern 


Symbolism. In poetry he belongs in the 


line of Poe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé and 
Rimbaud, and in fiction, with Proust, 
Gide, and Virginia Woolf. Roditj is ad- 
miring and sympathetic in his final 
valuation but from his own strict 
criticism, one reaches the implication 
that Wilde was more significant as an 
influence and a type than as master of 
modern literature 

As a critic Roditi well-trained in 
the classic schools, and his predisposi- 
tion throughout this work is obviously 
Aristotleian. In any case he makes 
fruitful use of those concepts associated 


with Aristotle and Longinus in survey- 


ing Wilde place in literary history. 
The late nineteenth century continued 
the impulse of Romanticism in reject- 


ing many of the critical principles of 


Classicism (Aristotle). In their place 
they invoked the sublime (Longinus) 
and discovered it in the magic of style, 


in the hallucinatory effects of rhythm 
and repetition, and “in the vivid de- 


scription of objective detail which 
makes the thing become illusion and 
illusion become the thing.’ Wilde, 


after Poe and Baudelaire, attempted to 
achieve a form for the sublime, and 
thus differed essentially from the Ro- 
mantics to whom self-expression was 
everything. At this point Roditi seems 
to become narrowly partisan, and as 
an Aristotleian, clear, concentrated but 
mechanical, gives the English Roman- 
tics and Victorian some rather brutal 
treatment. Wilde wins favor because 
he preached form but his mistake, 
Roditi finds, was in thinking that form 
was style and language devices rather 
than that structure which is composed 
of plot, character, and argument. 


Yer in this way Wilde predicted the 
modern period and that blend of Clas- 
sical and Romantic principles, where, 
as in the Symbolists, subjectivity and 
objectivity are united, and though in- 
dividualism is pushed to the most ex- 
treme point, yet the strict discipline of 





* OSCAR WILDE. By Edouard Roditi. 
New York: New Directions. §2.00. 
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a belief in art forms is applied to the 
self-examination of the artist. 

Wilde’s obsessive faith in art made 
him a critic of life, and in polities, for 
instance, the development of his mind 
modern. Early ac- 
cepting a Ruskinian socialism, he later 
warned against falling from the non- 
liberty of capitalism to the non-liberty 
of the authoritative State, and he pro- 
posed his final utopian socialism to 
mean the most complete individualism 
for everyone. His bias was freedom, 
that freedom of self-development which 
he considered essential in art, and in 
his Utopia (a word he welcomed) he 
said all men would be perfect indi- 
vidualists 


was particularly 


and artists. 

The individualist-artist asserts his 
freedom (or really his quarrel with the 
modern world) in various ways: in the 
satire, so Olympian it becomes vision, 
Proust’s cork-lined in- 
sights, in the wit and Byronic flourishes 


of Joyce, in 


which Roditi makes the frame of his 
analysis. As defined by one of Wilde’s 
French influences, Barbey D’Aurevilly, 
a dandy is one who “in a hypocritical 
society, weary of its hypocrisy” always 
“tries to create surprise by remaining 
impassive” — or by flaunting society’s 
contradictions in its face, we might add. 
The witty paradox thus becomes one 
of the weapons of the self-dispossessed 
individualist. And from the spirit of 
the paradox can, be traced Wilde’s later 
Taoist philosophy of self-culture and 
inaction. “It is to do nothing that the 
elect exist.” “Action is limited and 
relative. Unlimited and absolute is the 
vision of him who sits at ease and 
watches, who walks in loneliness and 
dreams.” 


* * * 


Since ethics is concerned with action, 
and since it interferes with self-de- 
velopment, ethics must be rejected, 
But when in the crisis of his life, Wilde 
was forced to justify himself, he found 
that he had definitely committed him- 
self to actions; he had no ethics. 
Finally in prison, suffering from un- 
formulated guilt, he led himself from 
the passivity of the individualist 
“dandy” to a transcendental philosophy 
where it becarhe identified with esthet- 
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believe, and irresponsible) had really 
characterized his whole life. 


In the best insight of his book, Roditj 
makes the statement that Wilde finally 
confused art and life. Always Wilk 
had passionately maintained that moral 
judgments had nothing to do with art, 
and that art and life were separate, 
Those who made this confusion he 
rightfully accused of esthetic culp: 
bility. But in the realm of ethics he 
made the same error in reverse, justify. 
ing his life as art, and thereby, though 
certainly not in the strict circumstane 
of his “crime,” deserving a moral cuk 
pability. 


Is this a modern mistake? If it is, 
perhaps we won't find it so much im the 
works of artists as in the grief and 
confusion of their lives. At the very 
least, the punishment for ethical ir. 
responsibility spreading from art to life 
might be the active damages (such as 
concentration camps) which make art 
and contemplation difficult. 


The modern desperation which makes 
talented individualists into impassive 
artists, and others into chronic spectas 


tors, sometimes breaks through in 
Wilde. In his dialogue, The Critic a 


Artist, Ernest says, “Must we go, then, 
to art for everything?” and Gilbert 





of the “dandy” which Wilde became, ics- But the rule of his actions by es- (Wilde) says, “For everything. Because 
The “dandy, is a brilliant concept thetics (meant for inaction, make- art does not hurt us.” 
— — on — 


The Best Seller 


SO WORTHY 


Kinehart and Company. $4.00. 


{4 FRIEND: William Shakespeare. By Charles Norman, 


Reviewed by MARIUS BEWLEY 
New York: 


long ago Charles Norman wrote a book called The Muses’ Darling: The 
N Lite of Christopher Marlowe, which is worth mentioning here because of 


the title. Mr. 


Seller scent, sufficiently suggests the 


reviewers to indulge 
backdrop th 
another life of 


reason tor writing 


Shakespeare now. There aren't any 
new facts, nor are there likely to be 
any of importance. Therefore, the 
justification must lie in the personal 
and sensitive interpretation of old ma- 
terial. In this task a sure literary 
critical faculty is of first importance. 
But Mr. Norman feels that the fact 
that he is a poet (he has published four 
volumes of verse) is a prime recom- 
mendation. I do not know what con- 
nection Mr. Norman sees between the 
two activities of biographer and poet, 
but judging from his style I am tempt- 
ed to think it has something to do with 
the number of metaphors released. 
Had he exercised a greater critical tact 
in making deductions about ‘Shake- 
speare’s life from the actual work, and 
written fewer creative descriptions of 
what was going on in Shakespeare’s 
heart and mind, we might have had a 
clearer outline of what was happening. 

Besides having rouged up the pretty 
well known facts, Mr. Norman makes 
two claims for the biography in his 
Foreword. He has rearranged things 
in a slightly different sequence; and 





bright and reckless figure of ...,” 


Norman’s choice of titles, with their more than faint Best 
sort of books he writes, thereby inviting 


in such observations as, “Against this shimmering panoramic 


etc. There may or may not be a 


he has labored to some effect on the 
Sonnets, a claim which should be ac- 
cepted from anyone with considerable 
reservation. 

Mr. Norman looks down his nose at 
those critics who do not find the Son- 
nets autobiographical, but he himself 
makes discoveries with a rashness that 
does nothing to discredit his ad- 
versaries. He begins his discussion of 
the Dark Woman in a burst of golden 
platitudes: “Ruffed and jeweled, caped 
and cloaked, the gentlefolk of Eliza- 
beth’s court flowed like a bright stream 
into the suburbs of London to beguile 
their beautiful idleness with a play. 
Now from the opposite pole of the 
theater, William Shakespeare observed 
the inhabitants of that high world, first 
glimpsed with patron and protector; 
mingling with them after perform- 
ances, he singled out in that dazzling 
throng, his fatal affinity, the dark 
woman of the Sonnets.” This is Mr. 
Norman at his elevated level, but it is 
not untypical. He is even confident 
enough to suggest her name: “Rosa- 
line or Rosalind, or known to him by 
some other sweet English name for- 
ever lost It is really too much 
when, 70 pages later, after repeating 


Scent 


that morsel of ancient gossip about 
Shakespeare and John Davenants 
wife, Mr. Norman props up the rickety 
old tale with the gratuitous observas 
tion: “Here is a mature woman, beaue 
tiful and witty, linked to Shakespeare: 
did she evoke memories of the dark 
woman of the Sonnets?” 


One might be grateful to Mr. Norman 
for sparing us “the whole terrible, sin- 
ful, magical story” that Frank Harris 
dragged out of the Sonnets, but when 
intimations of homosexuality do come 
up for discussion, Mr. Norman gives ai 
irritating imitation of an outraged 
clubman who knows how to value 
propriety. He finds that Shakespeare's 
devotion to the “teen-aged William 
Herbert” “leads him into an almost 
unmasculine praise of his friend, and 
of his friends attributes.” Indeed, 
“Shakespeare’s praise sometimes makes 
exasperating reading (the beauty of 
the verse notwithstanding).” The 
Sonnets as poetry do not get much 
more pointed attention than this. 


The book is well supplied with heavy 
interpretations of texts and heavy as- 
sumptions. For example, there seems 
to be no possible doubt in Mr. Norman's 
mind about the shotgun nature of 
Shakespeare’s wedding; and although 
it is extremely probable that Venus 
and Adonis was composed in Londot, 
Norman plumps for Stratford. By do 
ing so he is able to suggest that it was 
written while Shakespeare was un- 
happily living with his wife, eight 
years older than he. After all, Venus 
is older than Adonis, and is aggressive 
in her wooing. 
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Literary Grab-Bag 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN “ 


THE PORTABLE RUSSIAN READER. Edited, translated and with an introduction 
by Bernard Guilber Guerney. New York: Viking Press. 658 pages. $2.00. 


altogether justly, against anthologies. 
anthology can, I suppose, be very exciting on occasion and at least as handy 
as those other indispensables of the earnest middle-brow American, 


- 


Not altogether jusily because an 


() of my continuing and more respectable prejudices has always been, not 


Bartlett and 


Roget's Thesaurus. Anthologies are apparently designed to make life easier for the 
inveterate sampler and re-reader and to fire the neophyte with an urge to more 
tully discover the authors who have been obligingly edited and presented to him 


by some zealous editor. 
whiskey; but ,of course, even watered 
whiskey is better than none. 


Mr. Guerneys’ watered blend is 
better than most. His self-avowed 
determinaton s to indicate to Amer- 
ican readers that Russian literature is 
not all epileptic melanchonia—which 
hardly seemed likely—and that Rus- 
sians can be gay as well as gloomy, 
of which I, for one, received over- 
whelming evidence from the deluge of 
Moscow Sings Moscow Dances movies 
during the recent war. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Guerney has set out to deliver 
Russian literature from under ‘Dos- 
toyevsky’s sombre cape.’ Thsi is ad- 
mirable, perhaps, though of the work 
printed here, (in spite of an occasional, 
tight, nightmarish humor) none is pre- 
cisely light-hearted and most of it is 
quite strenuously grim. 


Mr. Guerney apparently feels that, 
of all literary instruments, the Russian 
language is the mightiest and most 
profound, a belief which I, naturally, 
would not dare to challenge; more- 
over, according to him, almost all 
translations from the Russian have 
been at best weak infidelities or down- 
right profanations. It is something of 
a blow to discover that one has never 
really read Tolstoy or Dostoyevsky at 
all but has been merely titillated by ir- 
responsible pastel corruptions. Since 
Mr. Guerney at no point indicates that 
he will translate the major works of 
three men himself, one is left with the 
rather despairing alternatives of buy= 
ing a linguaphone or sticking close to 
Shakespeare. In spite of all this—or 
quite possibly because of it, since here 


each translation has Mr. Guerney’s 
guarantee — The Portable Russian 


Reader is a moderately fascinating 
grab-bag. It is quite dreadfully com- 
prehensive, including fables from the 
llth and 17th centuries and aphorisms 
and proverbs from the Lord knows 
when. More familiarly, there are short 
stories and excerpts from Pushkin, Go- 
gol, Krylov, Garshin, Turgenev, Gor- 
ki, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and Ehren- 


It appeals to me usually about as strongly as watered 





burg. Much of these 1 have never read 
before and am glad to have found 
them now; some are slight or so com- 
pletely Russian idiom that they have 
little relevance; later on, with Ehren- 
burg, for instance, the grim revolu- 
tionary simplicities become rather hard 
to take. But, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Guerney’s taste, if not irreproachable, 
is sound and he has included nothing 
which could be called mediocre. There 
are some things whch are unforget- 
table: Chekhov’s Ward No. 6, for in- 
stance, and Dostoyevsky’s Grand In- 
quisitor and Garshins’ Four Days. It 
includes one of Gorki’s most success- 
ful sketches, Birth of A Man, Gogol’s 
The Overcoet (there is an unwritten 
law, Mr. Guerney claims, that every 
Russian anthology must include it) 
and the understated, blood-curdling 
Specters by Turgenev. Mr. Guerney 
went hog-wild it semed to me with 
the aporisms and proverbs but that is 
undoubtedly the privilege of an an- 
thologst. In this book, in spite of Mr. 
Guerneys’ irritating tendency to sound 
as though he alone understood the 
Russian psyche, there is evidence of 
much loving care, a genuine deter- 
mination to do the best job possible. 
But precisely because it was meant 
to be both portable and comprehensive 
it is pretty much of a falure. It is 
never a critical study, though Mr. 
Guerney sometimes sounds as though 
he wishes it were; nor yet is it a his- 
tory, though it tries to be; and there is 
no sense of a development, though 
that, presumably, is what Mr. Guerney 
was aiming at. Since we have no sense 
of a growing literature, the earlier 
selections, the fables, etc. seem charm- 
fag but irrelevant, conceived in a 
vacuum. Beyond discovering that it 
has been going on for a devilishly 
long time we do not have any greater 
understanding of Russian literature 
than we did before. We have, as I 
say, a grab-bag; diverse, portable, 
suitable for journeys and after-dinner 
table conversation. 








Musie Before Bach 


FATHERS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC: 
Composers Who Preceded Bach. By 
Charles Angoff. New York: The Beech- 
hurst Press, 164 pages. $3.00. 


Tus is no tome of heavy musical 
analysis for professiona]) musicians or 
scholars. With becoming modesty the 
author of this little book (the present 
editor of the American Mercury) says 
that he “.. 


making any contribution to the history 


-makes no claim whatever to 


of the period. It is wholly a derivative 
work, based entirely upon the researches 
of others ... My sole contributions are 
. I have at- 


tempted to bring together, within the 


those of a popularizer 


space of a brief book, the best learning 
regarding a period in musical history 
that is full of magnificence but that has 
been neglected by all save the scholars 
who write for those already familiar, 
through long study and training, with 
this era in musical annals. .. .” 

The aims are praiseworthy and, within 
the limits announced, substantially real- 
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ized. The author sketches essential bi- 
ographical details of the composers 
treated; lists their most important 
works; places them within the musical 
tradition; and divests himself of some 
sober and sensible musical judgements. 
The composer treated are: Monteverdi, 
Gluck, the Scarlattis, Lully, Rameau, 
Couperin, Purcell, Pergolesi, Corelli, 
Vivaldi, Tartini, Buxtehude Handel, and, 
ina concluding chapter, Bach and Haydn 
(incidentally, not all of these names 
before Handel were, strictly speaking, 
predecessors of Bach. At least three 
were contemporaries, and two Gluck and 
Tartini, came after Bach). The dis- 
cussion would have profited measurably, 
in some cases, by more extended treat- 
ment. 


Two short sections at the end will be 
found valuable by those desiring to delve 
more deeply into the subject and to gain 
some acquaintance with the music of 
the composers mentioned. The first 
a bibliographical note, lists some of the 
most important reference works con- 
sulted, and the second gives a selective 
list of recordings of works of the com- 
posers under discussion. 


Jim Cork. 


Ameriea’s World Role 


Reviewed by DANIEL SELIGMAN 


AMERICA’S DESTINY. 
pages. $5.00. 


By Herman Finer. 


New York: Macmillan. 407 


ERMAN FINER’S new book is a plea for an aroused American sense of-global 
responsibility. He argues that only the United States can develop the armed 
* force that is needed to correct Soviet transgressions, maintain world peace 


and expand the area of democratic government. 


Professor Finer has left him- 


self open to criticism on several important points, but he is always erudite and 


provocative. 


A large part of the book is deveted to a critical examination of other people’s 


proposals for a world settlement. Pro- 
fessor Finer believes thai it is utopian 
to expect a world government to arise 
through voluntary agreement. “How,” 
he asks, “can a league of sovereign 
states (that is, the United Nations) be 
transformed into ‘a government de- 
riving its speciific powers from the 
people of the world’? The peoples can- 
not convene in a world mass meeting 
to conduct an election transcending 
national boundaries. They will surely 
act through their governments... . Yet, 
if direct action is not taken by the 
peoples, how will the new government 
differ in constituent authority and 
legitimation from the United Nations 
[which was the best that the various 
sovereign states could produce]?” 

To those who would solve the prob- 
lem by “abolishing” sovereignty, Pro- 
fessor Finer retorts that sovereignty 
is merely the offspring of nationalism; 
and nationalism is as strong today as 
ever in its history. And to those, like 
Emery Reves, who attempt to draw a 
parallel between the formation of our 
own Constitution and the creation of 
a new world charter, he replies: The 
American states had fought a long war 
together against a common enemy, 
their population was 99 percent Anglo- 
Saxon, they operated under a common 
body of law, they had a common fear 
of Europe and they had common eco- 
nomic problems. There are no such 
cements binding together the 70 na- 
tions 1n the world today. 

Professor Finer’s two chapters on 
the USSR comprise an eloquent and 
thoughtful reply to the theoreticians 
of the PCA. It is all very well, he 
writes, to “understand” Russia; but the 
men who ask us to do this forget that 
“when the facts are known, it might 
mean repudiation and hostility, not 
harmony.” “The Soviet rulers,” says 
Professor Finer, “are unhappy and 
fearful men. ... Like most men, they 
would welcome affection, though their 
shells are hard. But they have placed 
themselves where they are besieged 
and beset by disregard or hatred. They 
yearn not only for approval, but for 
the tranquil assurance that the ap- 
proval is right.” This rooted anxiety, 
he believes, a&eounts in part for the 
hysteria that often characterizes Soviet 
policy at home and abroad. The “peace- 
ful competition of the [Soviet and 
democratic] system,” one of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s pet ideas, is given a nice going 
over. How, asks Professor Finer, can 
there be a fair competition while 
Western political ideas do not have 
the same chance in Russia that Com- 
munist propaganda has in the West? 
And suppose the competition were 
held, and the West won: would the 





Soviet masses then be allowed to 
choose democracy? As a matter of 
fact, would the Soviet government 


even allow a neutral census in the 
USSR?; and if not, how could com- 
mon men all over the world decide on 
the merits of Communism? 


” * - 


Proressor FINER is at his best 
when he is polemical. He obviously 
enjoys a good fight, and the most re- 
warding sections of this book are those 
in which he takes apart the fellowe 
travelers and the utopians. In these 
arguments he is always at close quar- 
ters with the facts. Some of his passages, 
notably the chapter on the atomic 
bomb, would be valuable for their docu- 
mentation alone. 

When Professor Finer comes to his 
own proposals for settling with Stalin, 
he does not always appear so sure of 
himself. The issues and the alterna- 
tives are not stated clearly at some 
points, and the argument has a tend- 
ency to wander. “The way to prevent 
maneuvers leading to war,” he says, 
“is by maintaining a preponderance 
of force.” We must keep a large army 
in a state of constant preparedness, 
always ready to counter any Soviet 
aggressive moves, while simultaneously 
assisting the smaller democracies and 
working through the United Nations. 
American power, in this view, “must 
be held available throughout the years 
until democracy replaces despotism in 
Russia”—until the Soviet regime is 
“overthrown.” 

Professor Finer does not carry the 
argument beyond this point. He does 
not offer a single reason, good or bad, 
for supposing that a democratic revo- 
lution is possible in the Soviet Union; 
indeed, his own analyses of the Soviet 
and American societies indicate that 
there is a much greater possibility of 
a totalitarian revolution in the United 
States. This criticism is not just a 
debater’s point: the emergence of de- 
mocracy in the USSR is crucial to 
Professor Finer’s whole program. For 
he does not believe in the possibility 
of a long, armed truce between t'’e 
two powers as they are today. Arty 
long peace is impossible, he says, with- 
out world-wide democracy. At one 
point he goes so far as to say that 
“a bill of fundamental rights for all 
individuals everywhere” is “a neces- 
sary condition of a long peace.” 

Despite this obscurity, America’s 
Destiny is an important book. If it 
were widely read, it could do good 
service in the new fight against ise- 
lationism. 
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AOA ois B. Chapman 


In the face of mounting pressure 
to enter his name in GOP state 
primaries, Gen. Eisenhower declared 
again that he wants to avoid politics. 
But like a brave soldier, he is prob- 
ably prepared to face manfully 
what he cannot avoid. 


* . * 


Russia warns that the establish- 
ment of the UN Little Assembly, 
which she is boycotting, may have 
fatal results. As long as she won't 
give UN institutions a ghost of a 
chance, there can be only grave 
consequences. 





There is nothing novel in the 
rumored Russian contention that 
her vast contribution towards win- 
ning the war should cancel out her 
indebtedness to the US under lend- 
lease. From the beginning the So- 
viet has fully discounted the value 
of American aid. 


* * a 
















Secretary Marshall refused to re- 
lease Yugoslavia’s gold assets here 
until she satisfies American claims 
for properties she expropriated. Be- 
cause she liquidated our holdings is 
no reason for us to unfreeze her 
gold. 
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On Jewish History 


ANDHIL FINEBERG 


Reviewed by S. 
A HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By Sol- 


omon Grayzel The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America 121 l - 
tration 835 pag $3.50. 
Tose NNO a urfeited with boo 
pamphiet and brochures that shou 
b alled “A History of the Anti-Sem- 
ites’ o1 What Othe Have Been Do- 
ing to the Jew will be delighted with 
this sentence in Dr. Grayzel’s prefa 
“I do not consider, and have not de- 
scribed the numerou tragedies 
Jewish histor ‘cept as gauges of t 


evils that had to be overcome and 
tests of the vitality of the Jewish 


ligion 
Literature is replete with writing 


about the J 


n which they appear 
solely as victims of cruel circumstan 

helples 
anny. My own opinion is that this type 


ufferers under rampant tyr- 
of portrayal, however well meaning, 
awakens new sadism. 


Dr. Grayzel is able to bring out the 
individuality of Jew to demonstrate 
how unsubmissive they were; to show 
how absorbed they were in matters of 
conscience, of the home and of the in- 
ner-self; to portray them as thoughful 
people to whom the content of life was 
more important than externalities. All 
this Dr. Grayzel can do and has done 
because of his profound scholarship. 
The superficial writer, however prolific 
he may be, lumps Jews together and 
speaks of them in generalities as 
though, for example, all medieval Jews 
were money-lenders The apologist 
discusses Jews only in relationship to 
noi -Jews and not in relationship .o 
each other Jews are “the suffering” 
or “the misunderstood” or “the wan- 
derers” or something else thoroughly 
stereotyped 


What Dr. Grayzel has revealed here 
is that although suffering was the lot 
ot the Jews, suffering was not—despite 
what Shakespeare pui into Shylock’s 
mouth—“the badge of all our tribe.” 
Suffering was only the circumstance. 
Courage was the badge. To understand 
that fact it is necessary to read such a 
volume as this one (a book about the 
size of Gone With the Wind.) Other- 


vise one goes on talking glibly about 
without a background of even 
fragmentary knowledge. 

The writing of Jewish history is very 
xacting for the genuinely Jewish part 
Jewish living during these past sev- 


eral thousand years has been religious, 
intellectual, spiritual. Only recently, 
ith the rise of Zionism, have political 


events resulted unmistakably from vo 
litional Jewish group effort. It is po- 
litical events that lend themselves to 
facile delineation and make for ready 


reader interest. But the saga of a peo- 


ple alert, conscious and keenly aware 
of spiritual values, can be told through 
well-worded 
explanation of the conflicting theories 
of religious disputants, by describing 


biographic sketches, by 


social backgrounds, shades of cultural 
differences an the like. All of this Dr. 
Grayzel has done exceedingly well. He 
has come very close to writing a truly 
objective history of the Jews and he 
has certainly furnished a very interest- 
ing volume 

No one will write a completely ob- 
jective history of the Jews. The facts 
by themselves certainly do not provide 
a sufficient history. The mere statistic 
that over five million Jewish civilians 
including infants and children were re- 
cently butcherec in Europe is not ade- 
quate history. Why, how, for what 
reason and with what purpose, are 
questions that are evoked endlessly as 
one reads of the persistent survival of 

group that found root in every part 
of the earth. 

Throughout the book Dr. Grayzel 
furnishes several threads which remain 
unbroken when he describes Jewish 
life in Spain, in China, in India, in 
Germany, in America—anywhere at 
all. One guiding clue is “the invariable 
rule of history that, if wrong and evil 
exist, the Jews suffer for it more than 
any other part of humanity.” Dr. 
Grayzel assumes that Jews will con- 
tinue, if only for self-interest, to com- 
bat the evils and maladjustments which 
afflict humanity. He indicates his faith 
that in Palestine and in the United 
States, Jews will have their best op- 
portunity to carry on the struggle for 
the welfare of all people. 





Fighting Journalist 


Reviewed by 


WILLIAM HENRY 


REBEL AT LARGE. By George Creel. 
New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.75. 


Grorce CREEL, head of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information during 
the First World War and champion of 
many worthy causes at home and 
abroad, here sets down his recollec- 
tions of fifty crowded years. He tells 
a typical American story, a midwestern 


CHAMBERLIN 
boyhood in the part of Missouri that 
still cherished sympathetic memories 
of the Confederacy, a descent on New 
York in search of fame and fortune, 
a hectic career on western newspapers, 
and subsequent graduation into the 
magazine feature field. 

It is a story told with gusto and in 
a style so breezy and colloquial as to 
make for easy reading. Along with 
lighter reminiscences of far-off days, 


| | Cultivating One's Garden | 


e Reviewed by BENNET C. KESSLER 


BEFORE THE DELUGE. By Mark 
Aldanov. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $3.50. 


ARK ALDANOV, inBefore the 
M Deluge, has written on two 

levels about the Russia (and 
the world) of the 1870’s and ‘380’s. On 
the lower, or action, plane, where he 
deals directly with the plot to assassin- 
ate Alexander Il, he succeeds notably 
in capturing the ferment of the times, 
but on the higher, philosophical plane 
he tails to make his historical person- 
alities more than static, two-dimension- 


al tigures. The result is a rambling, 
unintegrated, but powerful novel. 
The very confusion engendered by 


the diffuse narrative and multiplicity 
of characters seems to fit the period— 
a time of flux, of ideas and philosophies 
half predicated and a quarter under- 
stood, an age of nihilism, when the 
status quo was obviously not to be toler- 
ated, but when there was nothing con- 
structive to substitute. For the group 
which assassinated Alexander II knew 
(according to Aldanov) little of Bak- 
unin and less of Marx; they saw in 
Alexander the epitome of the “sys- 
tem,” and felt, somehow, that in killing 
the man they were weakening the idea. 
And it is one of the ironies of history, 
as Aldanov shows us, that Alexander 
was far more liberal than his suc- 
cessor, and had, on the day of his death, 
actually signed the document that 
made Russia, in form at least, a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

Aldanov’s nihilists, in their terror- 
ism, can be seen to be blood brothers 
of the totalitarians of today, for there 
cleaviy emerges the same fanatical de- 
votion to a cause, the refusal to con- 
sider any evidence that disagrees with 
their theory (here the gradual evolu- 
tion from absolutism taking place under 
Alexander II), amd the eventual dis- 
regard of the end to concentrate on 
the means, with the means inevitably 


becoming an end in itself. Here too, 
Aldanov grasps the psychology of the 
terrorist, so that his scenes compare 
with those of Malraux (describing 
Ch’en’s thought and actions) in Man's 
Fate. 

[he author’s failure to produce a 
wholly satisfactory novel stems from 
one basic weakness: his inability to 
make his characters’ thoughts, as op- 
posed to their behavior in a specific 
situation, seem real. Thus Bakunin and 
Dostoievsky, who are seen through the 
eyes of Mamontov and -Tcherniakoy, 
assume far more dimensions as human 
beings than do Bismarck, Gladstone, 
Wagner and Alexander II, whose 
thoughts are revealed by the omnis- 
cient author. In dealing with the con- 
crete Aldanov is convincing, in dealing 
with the abstract he is not. 

In the end, Aldanov seems to ar- 
rive, in a very limited sense, at the 
Voltairean solution of cultivating one’s 
own garden, since his dilettante hero 
— would-be artist, would-be writer, 
would-be nihilist — retires to a small 
country estate. As he then says: 

“. .. in the overwhelming majority 
of people this. instinct of ownership is 
just as natural as their desire to eat 
or to sleep. To deride it, still more, to 
endeavor to crush it, means to violate 
the human soul; moreover, such an 
endeavor is doomed to failure. No 
communards on earth can do anything 
against it: crush it as you will, it will 
reappear, it will emerge out of streams 
of blood, out of a sea of blood... .” 

One only regrets that Mr. Aldanov’s 
protagonist does not have the qualities, 
and the ideas, that would make his 
garden more worth cultivating. 

A frequently obtrusive translation by 
Catherine Routsky, which constantly 
throws in what is conceived to be cur- 
rent American slang, definitely does 
not aid the general impression of the 











there is a good deal of discussion of 
the more serious issues of the time: 
public regulation of utilities and rail- 
ways, the direct primary, women’s 
suffrage, labor struggles in the Colo- 
rado mines, etc. Creel is a strong ad- 
mirer of Woodrow Wilson (and Wil- 
son's stature certainly grows in the 
shambles which passes for peace after 
the Second World War). It is sig- 
nificant that Wilson fought hard and 
honestly for his Fourteen Points. 
There is no evidence that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made the slightest effort to 
translate the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms into 
concrete reality. 

Creel offers an interesting person- 
ality sketch of Roosevelt and finds the 
key to his character in “protraeted 
adolescence.” This quality, he believes, 
was both the strength and the weak- 


ness of the late President. It made 
him optimistic, willing to blaze new 
trails, to disregard outworn traditions, 
But it also, in the author’s opinion, 
“precluded contemplation, reflection 
and detachment” and “all too often 
confused activity with action.” 

The author takes a distinctly gloomy 
view of the comsequences of Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy, but one which is 
only too well justified by the present 
state of the world: 

“Pledge after pledge repudiated, that 
Russia might be persuaded to pay lip 
service to the United Nations. The 
Baltic states, which held our promise 
of undying loyalty, handed over to 
vassalage; Poland, our devoted ally, 
mutilated and tortured; a dismembered 
Germany doomed to spoliation and 
despair ... and the United Nations 
brought to bankruptcy by Russia’s 
veto.” 
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“COMMAND DECISION” - nee 


TO PLAY SUNDAY SHOWS 


“Command Decision,” the pla 
about an Air Force General now | 


at the Fulton Theatre, will play |“THE BURNING CROSS” ell Fog er gu Mom 


it the Brooklyn Paramount 
~ Theatre 
y | 





ontinues for a second}|rent at the 





Dick and Dot Remy. 


schedule will call 





Center Theatre in with Cathy Allen, Jimmy Vin-|LEO PILLOT 

Rockefeller Center, is normally cent, Jimmy Dell, Lu Dell, and | 

closed on Mondays. 
The revised 


JOINS SID CAESAR 
Leo Pillot, handling special 
events for Columbia Pictures, has 


or resigned to become personal rep- 
long‘ holiday week-end. There i ee. ee ee 
will be two-shows a dav on Satur- “MY GIRL TISA — e for Sid Ra 
| . re yY S$ ring » + Va 
| “The Burning Cross,” the timely ;day, Sunday and Monday, Feb STRANDS NEW FILM } rently starring in the roadway 
} 
} 















two shows every Sunday begin-| yfCTORIA’S ATTRACTION 


”) 


ning with Feb. 22. The Wednes- 


day matinee and Monday eve- hit, “Make Mine Manhattan.” 





1er y Ss ’ Ss r: 21, 22 and 23 “My Cir ~ % eatin | an : 
ning performances will be elimi- — a inist e ee ayer F _ “My Girl Tisa, a romantic | Twenty years in the motion pic- 
nated with tl Sunday schedule oo NASKS — © nx: a _ - drama starring Lilli Palmer and ture industry, Mr. Pillot has been 
Written b Wikem Wier eee ee we, ee 2 me ofens Sam Wanamaker, began an en-| associated in an advertising, pub- 


at the Victoria Theatre on 





Haines and starrin ul Kelly, | 2° gagement at the N. Y. Strand/licity and exploitation capacity 
“Command Decision” is the story — 7 1 1 Sn 4t AY HE PARAMOUNT . Theatre. ; | with many of the major compa- 
of Brig. General K. C. Dennis,}| ‘29% Dani is, Virg r a Patton “Road to Rio,” fifth of the Directed by Elliot Nugent, the} nies, handling premiere: and per- 
commander of ion of heavy | 2% Joe Flueilen head the “Road” shows, starring Bing United States Pictures film for|sonalities throughout the United 
bombers | England, and | 24 portray courageous p : Crosby, Bob Hope and Dorothy, Warner Bros. release presents!States and Canada. He was ex- 
the obstacles | et in his at- | —_— —__—_ Lamour, opened at the New York Akim Tamiroff, Alan Hale, Hugo} ploitation manager for Gaumont 
tempts t wipe out jet plane|~JCETIME OF 1948" TO Paramount. The stars’ previous Haas, Gale Robbins, Stella Adler,} British and exploitation repre- 
manufacturing cente in inner jaunts took them to Singapore, Benny Baker. Sumner Getchell! sentative for United Artists and 
German | PLAY TWO EXTRA SHOWS Zanzibar, Morocco and Utopia. and Sidney Blackmar in top sup- | RKO before coming to Columbia 

— [cetime of 1948 will skate 11} Featured with the top trio are porting roles. lin 1941. He started with Para- 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT powell juring the Washington’s|the Andrews Sisters. Gale Son-, The accompanying in-person | m sunt Publix in 1926 and later 


HOLDS SHOW irthday holiday week. Two extra dergaard, Frank Faylen and the attraction will be headed by|was associated with Franchen & 
performances, ‘matinee and eve-|Wiere Brothers. Included in the Vaughn Monroe and his orchestra.} Marco, and Jesse Lasky’s “Gate- 
rhe top-notch combination of] ning, will be given on Monday,|musie are four new songs by Ziggy Talent, Frank Fontaine,| way to Hollywood” talent search. 

Bob Hope, William Bendix and | Feb. 23. These will be in addi-|Johnny Burke and James Van The Moonmaids, Madelyn Rus- | He also represented Denis-Roose- 

Signe Hasso in “When There's | tion to the nine shows regularly | Heusen. sell, Eddie Julian and The Mayo) velt’s “Dark Rapture.”  Pillot 

Life” and the French picture,} played. The Sonja Henie-Arthur Heading the in-person show is Brothers are featured with the|spent nearly four years in the 

“Panic,” starring Viviane Ro-|M. Wirtz musical spectacle, cur-|Louis Prima and his orchestra} Monroe band. U.S. Air Force. ; 
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Ballet Dancer 





Nathalie Krassovska one of the 
many sters of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo at the City Center 





NEW STAGE’S SECOND 


“CHURCH STREET.” By Lennox | art intertangle, somewhat to the 
by John} playwright’s dismay: 


Robinson. Directed 
O'Shaughnessy. “THE RE- 
SPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.” 
By Jean-Paul Sartre. Directed 
by Mary Huiter. Presented by 
New Stages. At the New Stages 
Theatre (159 Bleecker Street). 








| 
| 
| 
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jand starving genteel Miss Pet-| 
'tigrew to the soberly sharp work 


In New Play 


Barbara Everest as she appears in 
J. B. Priestley’s “The Linden 
Tree,” opening at the Music Box 





March 2nd. 
writes unsuccessful books and 
plays about the aristocracy. On 


a visit home, he scoffs when Aunt 
Moll suggests there is real drama 
right there on Church Street. She 
points the possibilities; his atten- 
tion caught, he has his family and 
the guests act out (they perform 


in his fancy, as we watch) the 
dramatic possibilities of their 
nature and situations. Life and 


This piece is given a somewhat 
less smooth performance, but the 
women especially are good. from 
Florida Friebus as the fluttery 


The new Sartre play, satirizing of Charme Allen as Aunt Moll 


Southern white supremacy in the 


United States, is a tensely inter-' of 


(you may not see her: seVesal 
the roles have alternating 


esting dramatization of the forces players). 


that press for conformity, for the 
perpetuation of the status quo. In 
outward subject, this second pre- 
sentation of New Stages differs 


greatly from Sartre’s two plays! lift to the theatre. 


of last year, “No Exit” and “The 
Flies”; but basically, it remains 
within his favorite field: the study 
of the drive upon the soul. 

Lizzie McKaye, northern prosti- 
tute on her way south, while on 
the train sees a white man shoot 
a Negro. To exonerate the white, 
the charge is made that this Negro 
and his companion had iried to 
rape Lizzie. The living Negro 
tries to get Lizzie to testify im his 
behalf. We watch while the rulers 


| 
| 
| 
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For a second time out of two; 


ventures, New Stages shows that 
it can bring vitality and a real 
J.T, S. 





“PASSIONNELLE” TO: .. 
PREMIERE AT LITTLE “" -.° 
CARNEGIE FEB. 28th. | * 


“Passionnelle” is the final title 
of the new French film based on 
Emile Zola’s “Four Une Nuit 
d’Amour,” and its American 
premiere at the Little Carnegie 
Theatre, on West 57th Street, has 


of the South try all their tricks: | 2OW been definitely fixed for this 
bribery, force, sweet pe rsuasion | Saturday, Feb. 28. 


of Southern chivalry, to win 
Lizzie. At first defiant. then be- 
wildered by the onslaught. she 
succumbs 

As a satiric picture of American 


life, “The Respectful Prostitute” 
is lopsided; as a dramatic study 
of applied pressure. it is con- 
tinuously interesting. There are 
splotches of grim humor in ‘the 
behavior of the man with the 
prostitute, the morning after. 


There is reminder of the affinity 
between cruelty and lust, in the 
eagerness of the man for the 
woman, after the lynching. The 
whole play like a lightning 
lash that up the several 
souls. 


1S 


lights 


As the prostitute. Meg Mundy }} 


does a job that should lead her to}; 


Broadway. Of the men 


John | 


Marriott gives a sympathetic por- | 


whites 
Wendell 
most en- 


trayal of the Negro; the 
all caricatures. with 
Holmes as the Senator 
tertaining. 

‘Church Street.” the first play 
on the program, shows the awak- 
ening of a playwright’s imagina- 
tion Hugh Riordan has gone 
from his little town in Ireland, 
to live in London. where he 
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It will be the first French pro- 
duction seen at the Little Car- 
negie since 1945. Resumed show- 
ing of Gallic films there is at- 
tributed to their sharply-rising 
popularity. 

The film, previously known as 
‘For One Night,” is presented by 
Martin Levine and Oliver Unger, 


and is released in the United 
States, with English dialogue 
titles, by Distinguished Films, 
Inc. 
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E" OPENS AT THE MUSIC BOX 





-BORIS KARLOFF RETURNS 
|TO BROADWAY IN 


_|“THE LINDEN TREE” 


Boris Karloff, famous film char- 
acter actor, returns to Broadway 
as star of the new J. B. Priestley 
play, “The Linden Tree,” which 
Maurice Evans presents at the 
Music Box Theatre. 

The part of Professor Robert 
Linden, history teacher at a 
British university, is the first 
sympathetic role Mr. Karloff has 
played hereabouts. He was seen 
here once before in “Arsenic and 
Old Lace.” 

Supporting Mer. Karloff are the 
two noted British players, Bar- 
bara Everest and Una O’Connor. 
Others featured are Viola Keats, 
Cathleen Cordell, Marilyn Ers- 
kine and Halliwell Hobbes Jr. 
as the Linden family’s children. 
Mary Kimber, Noel Leslie and 
Emmet Rogers 
cast. 
tor of “Man and Superman” and 
director of “G. I. Hamlet,” has 
staged the production. 

“The Linden Tree” will be 
Maurice Evans’ second produc- 
tion of the season. His first, “Man 
and Superman,” starring the 
actor-manager, starts its sixth 
month a tthe Hudson next week. 








REAL EXPERIMENT 
“A LONG WAY FROM HOME.” 

By Randolph Goodman and 

Walter> Carroll. Based on 

Maxim Gorky’s “The Lower 
| Depths.” Presented by the Ex- 
| perimental Theatre under the 
‘ sponsorship of ANTA. At 
j Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. 
| There is valid experimentation, 
jand valid theatre, in the transfer 
of Gorky’s i 
Russian slum lodging-house to a 
; basement haunt of Negro wastrels 
;in Carolina. “A Long Way From 
Home” ripples with humor, but 
reveals the lower depths of 
pathos in these lives drawn out 
or drugged under without real 
chance of fiowering. 

The sunken types are widely 
varied. The shoemaker who will 
| remain honest, but beats his wife 
to death. The man dying of con- 
sumption—of too much liquor— 
who half-remembers lines of 
great plays, who before he goes 
jout to slit his throat ‘sums up the 
“mood: “If you have tears; if you 
have tears.” The girl seeking love 
—and the girl that’s given up 
hope of finding it. The boy 
slumped down from his college 
days of promise. The wandering 
preacher, out of his own drifting 
encouraging the dreamers, even 
of impossible dreams. 
thick - skinned landlord, even 
more than the rest indifferent 
to the daily woes—blunted by 
worn wretchedness, seeking only 
self-preservation. 

A similar snatching for per- 
sonal escape brings melodrama 
into the second act, when Joe- 
buck the crook, seeking to shift 
his attentions from the landlord’s 
wife to her younger sister, gives 
the wife a chance to get rid of 
her hated husband, and to crown 
her jealousy by blaming the 
murder on the crook. 

This melodrama, and a bit too 
much preaching, break the domi- 
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George Schaefer, co-direc- | 
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| ‘he 
| Bob Hope and William Bendix in Mintz makes his Broadway 


Eli 








a scene from Paramount's debut in the role of Uncle David 
“Where There's Life.” in “Me and Moliy” at the Belasco 
ee oe Theatre. 
| nant mood; but toward the end 


as the father is by Trevor Ward 
!—-is more dominating. She has 
succeeded in making the daughter 


|the play returns to its grim wes 
| ture of these derelicts, the human 
| detritus of the Negro poor in the 


;}South. There is a surge of mo-|hate the home environment, and 
mentary forgetfulness at the] wish for a freer and more color- 
iclose, when drink and music|ful milieu. The two sons seem 


|blend in a forced gaiety. Word 
;comes that a lodger has cut his 
| throat, and someone exclaims: 
| ‘“Damn it! He spoiled the song!” 
| Vividness added to this 
etched picture by an excellent 
setting by Leo Kerz, and several 
| brilliant performances. Catherine 
| Ayers as “Four-Eyes,’ 


stronger fellows; but while Eddie 
is at the War, Cliff and Eddie’s 
fiancé have fallen in love. Dur- 
ing an interlude, however, Ciiff 
had spent a night with a less 
| restrained London lass; when she 
becomes pregnant and threatens 
to break up his match, VUliff kills 
her. 

All this is the opening situa- 
tion. The play itself presents the 





is 


| 
| 


the woman 
|who has never found love, is a 
| brilliant mixture of sardonic | 
| humor and pity—pity she evokes | family in desperation—its be- 
but does not feel. William Mar-| wilderment, hatred, fear devotion 
|shall as the drunkard Alonzo __yntil the police arrive for Cliff. 
| Bosen the preacher, Harry|There is, unfortunately, more 
Bolden as the shoemaker, are also | static talk than moving action in 
excellent. Mildred Smith, as the | the development, and the dra- 
girl who dreams her love; Maurice | matic possibilities of the situa- 
Ellis as one of the shapers, Josh tion are not explored. The whole 
White as Joebuck, Fredi fare | the act is a dull waiting for 


as 


ington as the landlord’s wife, are |the knock we know must come. 
others that lend power to this! ‘The acting, however, is a bril- 
production, and help make ; A |tiant example of English playing 
Long Way From Home” 2 wel-| together. From the violent out- 
james wiemer te the New York | bursts of Joan Newell as the 
| Stage. J.T.S. rebellious daughter to the quiet 
95th faecal pathos of the father, and the 


RICH PERFORMANCE | firmer futliity of the mother, the 


(acting lends a sense of solidity 











“POWER WITHOUT GLORY.” | that the writing does not sustain. 
By Michael Clayto Hutton.|“Power Without: Glory” has 


Staged by Chloe Gibson. The | power only in the performances, 
London production. presented |and atmosphere instead of dis- 


by John C. Wilson aid the | tinction. J.T. &. 
Messrs. Shubert. At the Booth — ee 
I ; - ++, 
Nec in “Power Without jane WEEK FOR “CALL 
| res we tho - 
|Glory” should center upon the | NORTHSIDE 777” AT ROKY 


psychological reactions of a fam- The new 20th Century-Fox ac- 
| ily when it discovers that one of | tion drama, “Call Northside 777,” 
}its members is a murderer. This} starring James Stewart, now 
is a poor family, living behind |in its second week at the Roxy 
its grocer shop in middle-class|Theatre. The gala stage show, 
| London. The father is indecisive, | headed by Hazel Scott, Gil Lamb, 
| Vague, generally upse. if not|}and Mary Raye and Naldi, is 
| distressed by life. The mother—| also in its secondd week on. the 
| well played by Marjorie Rhodes, | Roxy stage. 


is 














ote nciéw RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL *°5:i:" 
“Superb ... First-Rate Entertainment!’ —ZUNSER. CUE 


RONALD COLMAN 
“A DOUBLE LIFE" 


SIGNE HASSO - EDMOND O’BRIEN 

Michael] Kanin - Directed by George Cukor 
A Kanin Production - A Universal-International Release 
ON STAGE: “YESTERYEAR’—Smart,  swift-paced 
revue produced by Russell Markert, setting by Bruno 
Maine . . Corps de Ballet, Rockettes, Choral Ensemble. 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Alexander Smallens. 


Produced by 


NN 














CALL IT “EXCITING!” 
JAMES STEWART 


“CALL NORTHSIDE 777" 


with 
|| RICHARD CONTE - LEE J. COBB - HELEN WALKER 


Directed by Henry Hathewey - Produced by Otto Lang - 20th Century-Fex 


On Stage! In Person! Hazel Scott + Don Henry Trio 





Special! RAYE and NALDI 


Extra! GIL LAMB Re Oo X Y 
Weekday Prices CHILDREN under 12 
years 50c incl. tax, except Holidays 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. 








DOORS OPEN 


10:30 A. M. 
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Rejoinder to R. H. Markham 


From LEON DENNEN 





Leon Dennen, author of Trouble 
Zone, and Contributing Editor of 
The New Leader has just returned 
from an extensive first-hand study 
of political conditions in Europe. He 
covered the Zurich and Antwerp 
Socialist Conferences for The New 
Leader, 











Has Socialism “queered 
Eastern Europe? 

On the 
Leader 


article 


itself” in 


New 
Markham's 
East- 


very day that The 
published R. H. 
“Socialist Epigones in 


ern Europe” the “capitalist” press 


carried long dispatches about (1) 
the courageous resistance to Communist 
pressure by the Social Democratic 
Party of Czechoslovakia, (2) the “ex- 
pulsion” of Anna Kethly, Antal Ban 
and twenty-three other leaders from 
gleichgestaltet Socialist Party in Hun- 
gary and (3) the violent Communist 
attack on Julian Hochfeld, Socialist 
leader of Poland, who is fighting a 
losing battle against the attempt to 
destroy his party—but fighting never- 
theless. 


“Humanity,” writes Mr. Markham, 
“is faced by one elemental issue: 
whether Communist tyranny shall sub- 
merge the earth or men shall win the 
desperate fight to remain free, yet 
many Socialists have insolently and 
militantly taken the side of world 
tyranny. That is why Socialism is 
queered in much of Europe.” He cites 
as proof for his assertion the treachery 
of turncoats and Communist infiltrees 
like the Bulgarian Neikov, the Rue 
manian Radaceanu, the Magyar Szak- 
asits, the Czech Fierlinger and the 
Pole Cyrankeswicz. 


To begin, with the exception of the 
mediocrities who ran the international 
Socialist conferences at Zurich and 
Antwerp, it has been a long time since 
anyone has had any illusions about 
this group of “Socialists.” Both at 
Zurich and Antwerp I took issue with 
Harold Laski, Morgan Phillips and 
Salomon Grumbach precisely because, 
in their quixotic attempt to “maintain 
a bridge” between the West and the 
satellite countries, they made common 
cause with Moscow’s official “Sociale 
ists” rather than with the genuine So- 
cialists who, in the face of torture and 
death, are today struggling courage- 


ously behind the iron curtain for the 
cause of human decency and democ- 
racy. 


By applying Mr. Markham’s logic 
one can say with equal truth that “de- 
mocracy has been queered in America 
because Henry Wallace, a former Vice 
President of the United States and 
member of Roosevelt’s cabinet, is today 
the chief exponent of a totalitarian 
ideology.” The miracle in Eastern Eu- 
rope is not the fact that some social- 
ists have betrayed the cause but that 
tens of thousands, after the Yalta 
agreement — which forcibly imposed 
upon them dictatorial regimes—still 
have the physical strength and moral 
courage to take “an unequivocal moral 
stand on the greatest question of the 
ages, that of human liberty.” Mr. 
Markham, perhaps more than anyone 
else, knows how difficult it is to be a 
free and independent spirit in the 
countries behind the iron curtain; it is 
infinitely more dangerous to be a dem- 
ocrat socialist. To be sure, he mentions 
a few noble spirits, notable exceptions: 
Pastouhov, Loulchev, Chesmedjiev in 
Bulgaria and Titel Peterescu in Ru- 
mania. I, personally, can add several 
hundred names to this list, including 








Karl Peyer and Anna Kethly in Rue 
mania and Zulawski in Poland. 


Without becoming involved at this 
time in a theoretical discussion regard- 
ing whether the Socialist thesis that 
“all our trouble comes from the profit 
motive” is a “dogma” and “too nar- 
row,” I should like to point out that 
in war-devastated Europe this question 
is, at the moment, largely academic, 
Moreover, the elemental issue that 
faces humanity is not only “whether 
Communist tyranny shall submerge 
the earth or men shall win the despere 
ate fight to remain alive.” Much theres 
fore depends upon the speei and effie 
ciency with which the Marshall Plan 
is carried out in Europe; much, too, 
depends upon whether in extending 
aid to the Europeans, we shall coopers 
ate with and strengthen the democratic 
and progressive forces in Europe which 
are to be found in the ranks of all 
political parties, but the bulk of 
which are still in the Socialist Parties, 
or with the archaic forces of a world 
which exists in name but no longer 
fact and whose only inner compulsion 
is the profit motive. 


New York City. 





Spanish Anti-Fascists in 


Russian Prisons 


From the Spanish Libertarian Movement in Exile in Britain 


—~ ORGOTTEN in the depths of 
fk Siberia, and undergoing a living 
death as prisoners of the Bolshe- 

viks, approximately a hundred Spanish 
anti-Fascists are in extreme danget 
During the Spanish Civil War, these 
men were sent to Russia to undergo a 
training-course as air-pilots. It is clear 
that in order to leave Spain for the 
country of the Soviets, they were ac- 
credited by the 
ment of those days, and especially by 


Republican Govern- 


the Spanish Communists in agreement 
with the Russian Communist agents 
who were watching the war in Spain. 
There can therefore be no doubt of 
the anti-Fascism of these men who 
are today Soviet 
authorities 


prisoners of the 


These Spaniards their 


(Georgia) and the 


underwent 
training at Baku 
triumph of Franco in Spain prevented 
them from reiurning to that country. 
Their worsened as a 
result of the Russo-German Pact, be- 
cause it appears that they asked to be 
allowed to leave for 
South 
refused by the Russian authorities. 
From Baku they were taken to Mos- 
cow, where they lived under the super- 
vision of the N. K. V. D. In 1941 they 
were imprisoned, and then, moving 
from prison to prison, they were taken 
through Siberia to be interned in the 
Concentration Camp of Yahutsk. From 
there, and after moving to different 


situation was 


France and the 


American countries. This was 
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camps in the Siberian Steppes, they 
arrived at the Concentration Camp of 
Karaganda, in the region northwest of 
Mongolia, where they are at present. 
A number of them have died as a 
result of the Siberian climate, of star- 
vation, or of bad treatment. The 
authenticity of this information is 
vouched for by the French citizens 
who were also interned in the Kara- 
ganda Camp, and who were repatri- 
ated a long time after the end of the war. 

The names of some of the Spanish 
prisoners in Karaganda, those re- 
membered by "the French repatriates, 
are: 

Vincente Montejano Moreno, Dorin 
Almor, Maximo Ramos, Fulgencio Bu- 
endia Gacia, Emilio Salud, Jose Garcia 
Garcia, Jose Calvo, Agustin Buch, 
Hemogenes Rodriguez, Quintin Rodri- 
guez, Jose Romero Carreiras, Claudio 
Ramel, Ramon Beltran, Arturo Prieto, 
Jose Segura, Pablo Villanueva, .Fran- 
cisco Aliaga, Antonio Marques Eusebio 
Pons, Felipe Pedren, Miguel Velasco, 
Adolfo Puig, Ricardo Allego, Agustin 
Lionas, Pedro Llopart, Manuel Tejero, 
Pedro Cornese, Pedro Armesto, Ramon 
Sanchez, Victor Rodriguez, Jose Perez, 
Juan Gomez, Jose Santamaria Garcia, 
Manuel Castaneda, Jose Castaneda, 
Juan Leira, Jose Colombina, Antonio 
Echauria, Luis Serrano and Juan Bota. 

At a time when the Communist 
leaders inside and outside Russia 
falsely call themselves “democrats” the 


Spanish Liberation Movement in Emi- 
gration in Britain calls on all workers 
who are able, to protest, and asks all 
men of liberal sentiment, and all those 
who act according to their conscience, 
to contribute to the liberation of these 
Spaniards, who in their struggle 


against Spanish Fascism have fallen 
into the clutches of Soviet Communism, 
The freedom of these .nen will not be 
easy to obtain. Russia is a vast prison 
from which it is difficult to escape, and 
only a universal demand that will 
tion, will be able to save these men, 





The Coming Electoral Battle 


(Continued from Page Seven) 

two years ago if there had not been 
a military occupation. At the present 
moment the Government has a suffi- 
ciently strong .police organization — 
from the point of view of morale and 
armament — to be able to win against 
any subversive attempt from any source 
whatever. 

The Communists are perfectly aware 
of this. This is the reason why they 
scream hystericaly about Government 
“persecutions” and protest frantically 
against the measures taken by the 
Government against semi-military or- 
ganizations even if they are not armed. 

These organizations will be dissolved. 
They are molded on the “action squads” 
which Mussolini organized between 
1919 and 1922 with the passive com- 
plicity of the liberal governments of 
the time. These were the terroristic 
instruments of his climb to power. 

The Democratic Government of the 
Republic has not had the need to enact 
special measures. All it had to do was 
to apply Article 4 of the new Constitu- 
tion of the Republic which the Com- 
munists themselves approved. This ar- 
ticle states, “All secret societies as well 
as those which follow even indirectly 
political aims through organizations of 
a military character are forbidden.” 


An Important Article on the 


Future of Mankin 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 








The Government, which has legislative 
power until the new Parliament is 
formed, has done nothing more than 
apply practically this article by ime 
posing a penalty of from 2 to 10 years’ 
imprisonment for the promoters of 
such organizations and up to 3 years’ 
of imprisonment for members. The 
funny part is that the Communists 
approved Article 4 of the Constitution 
probably thinking of the Fascists, since 
at that time they were members of the 
Government and never thought that 
the day would come when they would 
be kicked out. It is significant that a 
Constitutional measure which was 
originally adopted to defend the Demo- 
cratic Republic against the possible 
rebirth of Fascism should today be 
used to defend the same Republic from 
the threat of Communism. This proves 
that Fascism and Communism resemble 
each other like two drops of water in 
their methods of struggle. 


The difference is that Mussolini took 
the old Monarchist Li»eral State by 
surprise and succeeded in his purpose. 
Togliatti is less fortunate. He has 
found the Republican Democratic State 
educated by tragic experience and 
prepared to meet emergencies. The 
difference is decisive. 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 

There is very 
ttle help in a parrot-like repetition of 
the old words and phrases. If they are 
tp be a living chart—and not an empty 
yetbal shell covering an alien content 
-their meaning must be hammered 
wut anew on the anvil of experience. 


gets and current abuses, 


a * 


kr would be futile to attempt to rem- 
edy the situation created in public edu- 
cation by the recent Albany ru.ing in 
the Thompson case, by new .eg:slation 
forbidding the employment of Commu- 
nists or other totalitarians. Such legis- 
lation may or may not be wise, put it 
has nothing to do with the principles 
involved in the ruling, or in the deci- 
sion of the Board of Higher Education. 
The Acting Commissioner in Albany 
referred to the political rights of Com- 
munists, to the defendant's servic2 in 
the armed forces, and even to the 
Bridges affair, which—like the flowers 
that bloom in the spring—had nothing 
todo with the case. What we need is 
a vigorous reminder to our administra- 


tors that wneconventional ideological 
belief is no excuse for lying anc per- 
jury. If the ruling in this case were 


allowed to stand, it would lead to a 
administra- 
have to insist on lower 
decency for 


situation in which public 
tors would 
standards of integrity and 
Communists than for Republicans or 
Democrats or other citizens, and in 
which any type of misconduct would 
become acceptable if the person in 
question claimed immunity as a Com- 
munist from the standards 
of professional conduct, 
President 
statement that panic 
government to submit teach- 


customary 
honestv and 
We can all 
Conant’s 
may lead 


agree with 


recent 


Are Totalitarians 
Sacred Cows? 


ers to a disastrous interference with 
freedom of teaching and of thought. 
In a free society we need to preserve 
the process of arriving at reasoned con- 
victions which emerge from diversity 
of opinions, honestly expressed and 
freely argued. There are in every gen- 
eration those who must carry the cross 
uphill. and they suffer for the next 
generation. There is something obscene 
in attempts to justify the misconduct 
of a conspiratorial group of perjurers 
and liars by references to John Peter 
Altgeld—or even to Socrates and Gal- 
lileo. Socrates and Aligeld and Gal- 
lileo took before the whole world the 
full consequences 2f their own pas- 
sionate devotion to the search for truth. 
These are sacred things to a free so- 
ciety, and they do not mean that liars 
should be protected against the penalty 
for untruthfulness, or that conspira- 
torial and anonymous libel of col- 
leagues should be tolerated in the name 
of the secular saints of liberty and rea- 
son. 

There is no method more certain to 
create distrust of the social function of 
freedom of teaching and of inquiry, 
than the establishment of the principle 
that the common standards of moral 
and professional decency, 
truthfulness do not apply when a 
teacher accepts an unorthodox political 
faith or ideology. What is sauce for 
the Republican or Democratic goose 
should be sauce for the ‘Communist 
gander. 

Civil liberties and rights will have 
become a fit subject for Gilbert and 
Sullivan when it becomes necessary to 
argue that the First Amendment did 
not establish special exemptions for 
lying and perjury on condition that the 
defendant embrace a totalitarian ideol- 
ogy. 


integrity and 





(Continued from Page Eight) 


about which information is not pub- 
lished, is sufficiently stepped up. 
The riddle can be solved easily. The 


teport of the State Planning Commit= 


tee deals with the growth of civiltan 
production, and leaves military pro- 
duction out of consideration. And if 
the Ministry of Automobile and Trac- 


tor Industry in the 
production of tractors and automobiles, 
available, but 
norms of the 


lags far behind 


about which data are 
greatly surpasses the 


plan, for instance, in the output of 
tanks, which the report leaves aside, 
then the sum total of the 
under the Ministry is 
than could be expected, on the basis 
of tractor and car production. The 
Same is true about the Ministry of 
Machine and Instrument Making In- 
dustry, the Ministry of Agricultural] 
Implements Production, the Ministry 
of Communication Equipment Indus- 
try, e 


’ 


production 


much 


higher 


It is accordingly clear that the over- 
fulfillment in 1947 of the program for 


Soviet Industry In 1947 


This also explains the increase in 
1947 of the gross production of indus- 
try by 22 percent (instead of 17.9 per= 
cent forseen in the plan), reported by 
the Planning Committee. The growth 
takes place mainly in war industry, 
and in a much lesser degree in civilian 
industry. According to the last year’s 
report of the Planning Committee, ci- 
vilian production increased in 1946 by 
20 percent (the percentage of general 
industrial growth was not published 
in that report). This shows that the 
process of reconstruction of civil in- 
dustry in 1947 actually slowed down, 

This further that as far as 
civilian industries are concerned the 
economic development, far from con- 
forming with the much _ publicized 
slogan “Execute the Five Year Plan 
in four years,” lags behind the tempo 
laid down in the plan. 


shows 


Since the simultaneous growth of 
war industry proceeds in high gear, 
and since the discrepancy hetween the 
two groups cannot be accidental, it is 
evident that in the course of its ful- 
fillment the industrial section of the 
plan was subjected to revision, and 
that the program for war industry was 
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industr al production, while the output expanded, especially in all branches 
} civilian production was lagging far of metal processing industry. at the 
behind is explained by the surging price of contraction of the plan for 
Jorward of military production. the reconstruction of civil industries. 
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SDF NEWS 


Phila., Pa.: Broadcasts over WIBG 
Sundays, March 14, 21, 28, 2 p. m. to 
2:15 p. m. Speakers: Algernon Lee, 
Liston M. Oak, August Claessens. These 
talks will be well advertised in ihe 
press and follow-up meetings arranged. 

. Providence, R. I.: August Claessens 


speaks on “What Do We Mean by 
Social Democracy?” over WNAF. on 
March 21, 5:15 p. m. At 8:30 p. m. he 


speaks on “The Marshall Plan,” in Nar- 
ragansett Hotel. ... Newark, N. J.: 
Forum of Rand School of Northern New 
Jersey, Hotel Sheraton, every Friday 
at 8:30 p. m.... Two new leaflets, four 
pages each—“What Do We Mean by 
Social Democracy?” and “Must We 
Have Another Depression?” Send for 
copies to Social Democratic Federation. 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

. . Boston, Mass.: August Claessens 
speaks on “Should Communists Be Out- 
lawed?” Dorchester Forum, 11 a.m.... 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Broadcasts over 
WGY and meetings to follow in Albany 
and Glens Falls in April. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Social, Supperette-Card Party: Wom- 
en’s Committee, S.D.F., Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 8:30 p. m., Rand School, 7 E. 
15th St. August Claessens in humorous 
sketches. Guests are urged to bring 
along something, clothes or toys for 
children in the Vladeck Home. Paris, 
France. Admission $1.00. Sym- 
posium, “The Threat of Communist Im- 
perialism to Democracy and the World.” 
Speakers, Leon Dennen, Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Schultz, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, August Claessens. Saturday, 
March 20, 8:30 p. m., at 740 Allerton 
Ave., Bronx. . Public School meet- 
ings are being arranged for Brooklyn 
(Eastern Parkway Section) and Bronx 
(Mosholu Parkway section late in 
March. . . . Grand Bazaar. Auspices: 
S.D.F. and J.S.V. Women’s Committee. 
Rand School Auditorium, May 7, 8. 9. 
Goods are being solicited. .. . August 
Claessens speaks on “The Marshall 
Plan,” Friday, March 19, 8:30 p. m., 
862 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. .. . Alger- 
non Lee speaks over Station WEVD 
every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... 








American Labor In 1948 


(Continued from Page Five) 
promote the welfare of the American 
worker rather than the foreign policy 
of the Soviet, the candidacy 
represents a danger in that it might 
play into the hands of the more re- 
actionary forces in American political 
life. 

The totalitarian 
forced out into the open; they have 
been compelled to fight on the issue of 
European reconstruction and openly 
defend the Communists. This time the 
Communists and their allies wil] have 
cosiderable difficulty 
issues. The effect of 
didacy may severely injure 
there are already indications that it 
will fail in its major objective, the 
election of an isolationist as. president 
in 1948. Experienced observers as 
well as the opinion polls show that 


Wallace 


groups have been 


in confusing the 
Wallace’s can- 
Jabor, but 


President Truman could at present de- 
feat any opponent with an isolationist 
background. Instead of a reactionary 
who will draw the United States out of 
Europe and allow the Soviets to fill the 
political vacuum, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that the candidate is likely to 
be Senator Vandenberg or Governor 
Dewey. Both of these men are, 
thing, more suspicious of the intentions 


if any- 


and conduct of the Soviet Government 
than is President Truman. The Amer- 
ican Communists and poor Henry are 
playing a game as dangerous as that 
played in Germany with the Nazis. 
While it holds dangers for the labor 
movement, the net effect is likely to 
be permanent impairment of Commu- 
nist influence, and the ousting of Com- 
munists from places they could use to 
advance their totalitarian 
under the cover of reform phrases. 
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Towards European Unity 


HE realization, in some form, of greater 

European unity, the dream of many 

thinkers, the goal of many would-be con- 
querors, is slowly but surely becoming a matter 
of practical politics. Foreign Secretary Bevin 
spoke for a united British people when he de- 
clared in favor of a consolidation of western 
Europe. 

More specifically Bevin advocated negotia- 
tions with France and the “Benelux” countries 
with a view to closer economic unity and the 
inclusion of Italy in the arrangement. He also 
mentioned “the closest possible collaboration 
with the commonwealth and overseas terri- 
tories, not only the British, but the French, 
Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese territories over- 
seas.” Winston Churchill, leader of the Con- 
servative Party, has long been a champion of 
European federation. 

More recently both Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and Governor Thomas E. Dewey endorsed 
European unity almost simultaneously in very 
warm terms. It may be considered an objective 
of American, as of British foreign policy. 

Not that any realistic observer expects that 
next week or next month or next year the 
European lands outside the Soviet grasp, which 
number almost twenty, will or can fuse into a 
tightly organized centralized state. There are 
formidable barriers to be overcome, barriers 
of language, of differing political traditions and 
economic systems, of varying degrees of well- 
being 

Even the relatively simple Benelux project, 
which aims at a customs union between Belgium 
and the Netherlands and Luxemburg, has not 
encountered altogether smooth sailing. Typical 
of the obstruction of local vested interests is a 
sign which a foreign journalist reported in 
3russels 

“Benelux is fine, but don’t forget Belgian beer.” 

The Belgian brewers were apparently afraid 
of being undersold by their Dutch competitors 
in the event that tariff walls were thrown down. 

Similar obstacles existed in Germany and 
Italy in the last century and for a long time 
prevented the unification of these countries. 
But Europe now finds itself in a state where only 
daring decisions are likely to be effective. 

The tremendous American subsidies which 
are required under the Marshall Plan are an 
omen and a warning. A Europe that has been 
shattered and impoverished by the war, that 
faces profound readjustments in its trade with 
Asia and with those eastern countries which 
have been temporarily lost to Soviet domina- 
tion, that faces a yawning deficit in its balance 
of payments with North America—such a 
Europe cannot afford the luxury of economic 
nationalism. 

A united Europe offers perhaps the last chance 
to Britain and France, Germany and Italy to 
get out of their present state of mutually 
unsatisfactory dependence on American sub- 
sidies and to offer firm resistance to Soviet 
expansion. A united federated Europe over a 
period of time could create one strong economy 
out of many fragmented economies, could sub- 
stitute one solid currency for several currencies 
of varying degrees of shakiness, and could be 
an immense stabilizing influence for world 
peace and world order. 

As Count .Coudenhove-Kalergi, one of the 
pioneers of the idea of European union, has 
suggested, we should think in terms of “Free 
Europe,” not of “Western Europe,” although 
the states in the Soviet orbit under their present 
unrepresentative dictatorships could not be in- 
cluded. When the star of Soviet empire begins 
to set, there must be a place in a truly free 
and united Europe for Warsaw and Prague, 
Lvov and Riga, as well as for Rheims and 
Antwerp, Cologne and Milan. All these cities 
share the great European cultural tradition. 


Ly the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation of February 6, Vera Micheles Dean takes 
up a congenial theme: the supposed justifica- 
tion of the subsequent Stalin-Hitler Pact by the 
four-power agreement at Munich, under which 
Hitler took over the Sudetenland. She cites a 
statement by Professor George Vernadsky: 

“It was evident that, had Hitler been content 
at that time to strike directly at Russia, he 
would have encountered little, if any, opposition 
from France or Britain.” 

Now this statement makes little political or 
geographical sense, as anyone can recognize 
from a glance at the map of Europe at the time 
of the Munich Agreement on September 30, 1938. 
Hitler could not have struck at Russia at that 
time, because there was no common Soviet- 


German frontier. Poland, the Baltic States, 
greater part of Czechoslovakia which remaig 
intact after Munich, Hungary and Rumay 
were all in the way. 

When the Munich Pact was announced, it y 
capable of two interpretations. It could ha 


-been considered an invitation to Hitler to g 


ahead with unlimited expansion in easte 
Europe. Or, and this was conclusively proved 
to be the true interpretation, it could have begg 
regarded as a desperate effort to save the peage 
by granting Hitler’s claim, on grounds of ethnig 
self-determination, to a predominantly Ger 
region. : 
After March, 1939, when Hitler moved in ay 
took over the whole of Czechoslovakia, th 
British and French governments made it pe 
pectly clear that they were not prepared 
endorse German hegemony over eastern Europ 
They promised to fight in reaction to the n 
aggressive move, aimed at Poland, and t 
kept their word even after Stalin threw Russia’ 
weight definitely into the scales on the side off 
the aggressors. In historical retrospect, Munich! 
plainly appears as a futile but well-meant efforgi 
to obtain peace on the part of the British andj 
French governments. The Nazi-Soviet Pact 
a gigantic scheme of joint aggression and e 
pansion by two totalitarian gangsters, a schem 
that was certain, under the circumstances, ¢ 
unloose war. One would think that the political 
and moral difference should be obvious, eve 
to one who views contemporary history through 
the peculiar lenses of Vera Micheles Dean. 








An Editorial— 


A Solid Chance for Liberals 


N effective moral stand in society calls not 
only for denunciation of that which is 
evil, but for the building of political 

structures that are capable of implementing 
political morality. Unfortunately, liberals to 
date have too frequently chosen the course of 
political lamentation. They have correctly 
pointed to the success of faulty and immoral 
programs and institutions; rarely have they 
attempted to build political organizations that 
were capable of adequately applying their prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore The New Leader strongly welcomes 
the auspicious start that the Americans for 
Democratic Action (ADA) has made. Its recent 
convention in Philadelphia affirms the con- 
fidence that this organization has already stirred 
in independent liberals who are thoroughly sick 
of the continuous capture of liberal organiza- 
tions by Communist forces, and by the sole 
existence of so-called independent liberal or- 
ganizations, without effective mass roots, that 
thrive as mimeggraph organizations with special 
statements on special occasions as the full ex- 
tent of their activity. 

Most heartening about the representation at 
the ADA convention was the labor representa- 
tion, with important spokesmen of the AFL, 
CIO and independent unions taking part. En- 
couraging also was the large number of student 
delegates. 

Both William Green, president of the AFL, 
and Walter Reuther, president of the UAW, 
vigorously opposed the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace. Mr. Green stated: “Those engaged in 
this ill-starred—one might almost say red- 
starred—political venture dare to call them- 
selves progressive. But we know and they know 
that the only outcome of their enterprise will 
be to play into the hands of reactionaries.” 
Mr. Reuther declared: “We can’t ignore Henry 
Wallace. We can’t just brush him aside and 
look the other way. We've got the job of taking 
on Wallace and his Joe Stalin associates.” 

The New Leader has already indicated the 
measures that will be necessary to thoroughly 
defeat the Wallace and allied movements on 
the right and on the left. On the negative side, 
exposure of the real purposes of the Wallace 
groups must be in terms of the fullest state- 
ment of personality and political records and 
purposes, consonance of the Wallace-line with 
that of Soviet foreign policy, and so on. In a 
positive vein, genuine liberals must fight for 
programs that will achieve what the Wallace 
group only pretends to seek to achieve. 

* oF 
Tur ADA convention went on record solidly 


in back of the Marshall Plan. Both Green and 
Reuther thoroughly lambasted the Taft-Hartley 


Act. They denounced predatory vested interes! 
that threaten human liberty in the world- 
in the United States itself. Green said: “Toda 
the eyes of the whole world are upon us. Me 
women and children, struggling for survival ij 
devastated towns and cities, look to us to maké 
good on the promise for aid that has been in 
plied in the Marshall Plan. We must not 
to assure them not only survival, but somethi 
even more important, survival as free people 
free of hunger and free of the fear of dictators 
ship.” Said Reuther, we must be wary of the 
who tell us that an “apple a day will keg 
totalitarianism away,” as he called for full 
support of the ERP. : 
Other planks in the ADA program wereg 
admission of 400,000 displaced persons; maifi 
tenance of an adequate armed force, but with 
out universal military training at this time 
pressure in the UN for the creation of an inter 
national force to defend the Palestine settle 
ment; strengthening of the UN with the aim of 
eventual evolution into a world government 
with the power to prevent war. ; 
The ADA convention has started a new libe 
drive. It is now up to the entire liberal mové 
ment in the US to implement a program of t 
sort—a program sadly neglected to date. 


Next week, The New Leader will print a full-leng 
appraisal of the ADA convention by Walter Storey. 
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